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This  supplementary  report  is  submitted  for  your  consideration 
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PREAMBLE 

On  27th  September  1966  a  Royal  Commission  was  established  by 
Order  in  Council  No.  1792/66  (Appendix  No.  l)  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
various  aspects  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Alberta.  The  first  moves 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  made  in  August  1 966  but 
the  full  complement  was  not  obtained  until  mid-September. 

When  the  writer  of  this  report  was  approached  to  accept  this 
responsible  commission  she  expressed  personal  doubts  as  to  her 
competence  to  fulfill  the  obligations  and  grave  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  any  commission  to  produce  a  report  of  depth  or  significance 
by  the  time  suggested  for  completion  —  mid-February  1967.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Justice  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
in  Canada  was  set  up  in  January,  1962  and  finally  reported  in  the  early 
months  of  1966. 

It  was  her  understanding  that  in  appointing  the  Commission,  the 
Government,  and  in  particular  the  Fxecutive  Council,  was  desirous  of 
receiving  a  factual  report  with  practical  recommendations.  This  she 
has  endeavoured  to  do.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  she 
regrets  the  time  limitations  set  for  the  submission  of  a  report  but 
hopes  that  the  subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  will  continue  to  be  of 
concern  to  the  Government  long  after  this  Commission  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose. 

The  writer  agreed  to  the  cancellation  of  public  hearings  very 
willingly  for  she  estimated  that  it  would  require  at  least  one  month  to 
complete  such  hearings.  She  felt  the  time  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  but  expressed  the  personal  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
into  rural  areas  to  hear  from  people  outside  the  cities. 
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Attempts  to  get  further  afield  were  thwarted  by  problems  of  organization, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  and  only  two  visits  were  possible.  One  was  a 
trip  to  Wetaskiwin  where  she  met  welfare  and  probation  officers  and 
members  of  the  R.C.M.P.,  and  another  day  was  spent  on  the  reservation  at 
Hobbema.  She  did,  however,  attend  the  Conference  on  Continuing  and 
Post  Secondary  Education  in  November,  1966  and  the  Northlands  and  Indian 
Affairs  A.T.A.  Convention  in  January,  1967  at  both  of  which  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  insight  into  men:/  problems  outside  the  cities 
and  to  meet  people  concerned  with  solving  them. 

The  findings  in  this  report  are,  therefore,  based  on  the  following: 

(a)  Past  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  particular  pediatrics. 

(b)  Past  experience  in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  going  back  over  twenty 
years  in  Britain  and  in  Canada. 

(c)  Experience  in  the  last  six  years  working  with  adolescent  girls  in 
institutions  in  Edmonton. 

(d)  Reading  of  the  Acts,  federal  and  provincial,  related  to  juveniles, 
juvenile  courts  and  institutions . 

(e)  Reading  and  re-reading  as  much  of  the  pertinent  literature  as 
possible,  including  the  report  of  the  Justice  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  1 966. 

(f)  Reading,  extracting  and  making  comments  on  all  briefs  received. 

(g)  A  study  of  the  case  histories  of  the  first  100  girls  admitted  to 
the  Edmonton  Detention  Home  where  the  writer  is  medical  officer. 

(h)  Communications  outside  Alberta  with  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare, 
Province  of  Saskatchewan;  Dr.  Tadeusz  Grygier,  Research  Director, 
Department  Corrections,  Ontario;  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  American  Bar  Centre;  The  Department  of  the  Youth 
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Authority,  California;  a  personal  interview  with  Prof.  Ronald  R.  Price, 
Queen’s  University,  Ontario,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Justice 
Committee  Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency;  and  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  W.A.  Magill,  Chief  of  the  Judicial  Section,  Mr.  K.A.  Holt, 

Research  and  Development  Officer  Integration  of  Statistics,  and 
Mrs.  F.J.O.  Murray,  Systems  Analyst,  all  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa. 

(i)  Innumerable  personal  interviews  with  private  citizens;  members  of 
government,  municipal  and  private  agencies,  members  of  the  Edmonton 
Police  Juvenile  Detachment  and  members  of  the  R.C.M.P. ;  members  of 
the  professions  including  University  staff  and  as  many  contacts  with 
young  people  and  their  parents  as  possible. 

(j)  Visits  to  the  Magistrates  and  Juvenile  Courts  in  Edmonton  and  -personal 
interviews  with  members  of  the  /judiciary  and  probation  staffs. 

(k)  Visits  to  the  Bowden  Institution,  Alberta  Institution  for  Girls, 

Our  Lady  of  Charity  School  for  Girls,  the  William  Roper  Hull  Homes  and 
Don  Bosco  Homes  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

(l)  Visits  to  the  Children's  Shelter  and  Detention  Homes  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton . 

(in)  Meetings  with  senior  officials  of  the  Attorney  General's  Department 
in  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  with  Mr.  Keith  Wass  and 
Mr.  D.  Pierce  of  the  Edmonton  City  Social  Service  and  Probation 
Department  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

(n)  Examination  of  the  files  of  the  Attorney  General's  Department  related 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  and  the  juvenile 
institutions  from  19^7  to  the  present  day. 
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(o)  Meetings  and  telephone  conversations  with  the  other  members  of  the 

Commission . 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  the  writer  would  like  to 
extend  her  gratitude  to  all  those  who  gave  so  generously  of  their  time 
and  knowledge  when  approached  on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  A  very  special 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Bruce  Rawson ,  counsel  for  the  Commission, 
for  his  invaluable  support  and  help.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  to 
the  writer  as  to  whether  the  effort,  which  was  put  out  by  the  many 
organizations  and  members  of  the  public  who  took  time  and  energy  to  prepare 
the  briefs  received  by  the  Commission,  had  been  worthwhile.  The  answer  is 
in  the  affirmative,  for  they  gave  an  invaluable  cross  section  of  organized 
and  individual  public  opinion,  and  their  authors  deserve  sincere  thanks. 

The  writer *3  copies  of  briefs  have  been  put  on  file  in  addition  to  this 
report  in  recognition  the  valuable  resource  material  which  they  contain. 
However,  if  the  author  of  any  brief  would  prefer  that  brief  to  be  returned 
or  destroyed,  this  will  be  arranged  by  contacting  Mr.  Bruce  Hews on ,  in  the 
Attorney  General's  Department. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  J.K.  Martin,  University  of  Alberta,  and 
Dr.  G.  Ball,  City  of  Edmonton  Health  Department , for  allowing  the  author 
leave  of  absence  to  do  the  work  involved. 
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NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  DELINQUENCY  IN  ALBERTA. 

Before  even  trying  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  it  is  important  to  define  the  population  under  consideration. 
The  age  limits  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  for  a  child  to  be  declared  delin¬ 
quent  are  over  7  and  under  l6  years  for  a  boy  and  under  18  for  a  girl. 
Population  statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
are  grouped  in  ages  0  -  U,  5-9  and  upwards  by  5  year  aggregates.  Figures 
for  the  ages  of  Juvenile  delinquents  are  kept  by  single  years  from  7  to  the 
l6th  birthday.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  match  the  delinquency  figures 


with  the  appropriate  population  at  risk,  either  as  a  grand  total  or  by  an 
age  breakdown. 


One  set  of  relative  figures  is  very  clear  and  these  reflect  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  our  child  population.  This  is  well  shown  in  chart 
1,  ’’Percentage  increase  in  population  under  25  years  by  Age  Group”,  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  permission  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  POPULATION 
UNDER  25  YEARS  BY  AGE  GROUP 
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The  first  thing  we  should  try  to  determine  is  whether  the  number  of 
Juvenile  delinquents  is  rising  as  fast  as  our  population.  Using  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch,  Table  I  shows  the  number  of  offences 
committed  in  a  three  year  period  from  19&3  to  1966  by  individual  Juveniles. 
Assuming  -  and  this  will  be  questioned  later  -  that  these  figures  represent 
all  delinquencies  committed  by  Juveniles  what  do  they  tell  us?  That  there 
is  no  rise  in  delinquency  commensurate  with  our  rising  Juvenile  population 
and  that  both  the  numbers  and  rate  fluctuate  widely.  If  we  look  at  the 
figures  for  1963-6U  and  I96U-65  there  is  an  increase  for  all  offences  and 
especially  for  major  offences.  But  comparing  196U-65  and  1965-66  we  see  a 
rise  in  minor  offences  but  a  fall  in  major  offences.  The  rate  of  delinquency 
in  1965-66,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  increased  population  at  risk  has 
fallen  below  that  for  1963-6U. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  for  admission  to  the  Juvenile  section  of 
Bowden  for  these  three  years  (Tables  II).  The  capacity  of  the  institution 

limits  the  number  of  boys  admitted  and  this  table  has  been  made  up  to  give 
one  offence  to  each  boy,  the  offence  selected  being  the  most  serious  one  he 
has  committed.  There  is  very  little  difference  from  year  to  year  and  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  such  small  numbers.  The  picture  is  much 
the  same  when  one  examines  the  offences  given  as  the  reasons  for  committal 
of  girls  in  the  Alberta  Institution  over  the  last  three  years  and  shown  in 
Table  III . 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  to  try  to  find  the  age  at  which  delin¬ 
quencies  are  brought  to  court  and  here  we  refer  to  Table  IV,  which  gives  the 
last  available  figures.  This  table  shows  that  the  boys  are  brought  to  court 
at  a  younger  age  than  girls  and  that  the  number  rises  quite  quickly  after  8, 
almost  doubling  each  year  of  age  from  10  to  lU  when  the  rise  becomes  less 
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marked. 

For  girls*  the  rise  is  very  slow  until  the  age  of  12  and  thereafter 
the  numbers  also  approximately  double  each  vear.  However  this  table  stops 
at  16  for  girls  and  most  of  the  girls  in  the  Alberta  Institute  are  between 
15  and  18  years  of  age. 

The  next  question  raised  is  the  nature  of  the  delinquencies.  For  this 
we  can  look  again  at  the  committals  to  the  institutions  and  also  at  Tables 
V  and  VI  which  give  the  breakdown  of  figures  by  charge  for  1964.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  was  a  year  where  figures  for  "minor  and  major”  delin¬ 
quencies  rose  to  be  followed  by  a  drop  in  1965-66.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
range  of  delinquencies  is  wide  but  that  is  about  all  we  can  say.  The  final 
set  of  figures  to  look  at  are  those  representing  the  number  of  appearances 
before  the  Court  of  juveniles  in  1964.  This  is  Table  VII  and  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  will  lead  to  the  next  and  most  important  question  to  be 
raised. 

Are  these  figures  valid  and  do  they  give  us  any  real  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Alberta? 

The  answer  unfortunately  is  a  categorical  no.  The  compilation  and 
meaning  of  statistics  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  source  of  the 
individual  figures.  Forms  pertaining  to  delinquency  are  confusing  and  are 
poorly  completed.  As  will  be  shown  later  in  the  report,  the  method  of 
reporting  or  processing  delinquency  complaints  varies  between  rural  and 
urban  centres  and  is  not  comparable  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  This 
means  that  not  all  reported  delinquencies  will  reach  the  Juvenile  Courts  and 
reference  to  Table  VII  will  show  what  a  difference  this  can  make  to  the 
figures  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  In  Calgary  what  is  called  informal 
disposition  is  used  for  some  first  offenders  and  minor  offences.  Only  those 
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who  have  committed  serious  offences  or  have  failed  to  respond  to  informal 
proceedings  are  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  Edmonton,  all  reported 
delinquencies  are  dealt  with  through  the  Juvenile  Court.  References  should 
be  made  to  Charts  VII  and  VIII  in  the  Appendix  to  illustrate  this  further. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  data  we  have?  There  is 
year  by  year  an  increasing  number  of  young  people  in  our  province.  There¬ 
fore  without  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  delinquency  we  must  expect  to  have 
an  increasing  number  of  delinquents.  However,  we  do  not  really  know  anything 
about  the  extent  of  delinquency  in  the  province  and  very  little  about  the 
patterns  of  its  appearance,  because  our  methods  of  collecting  statistics 
are  neither  reliable  nor  are  they  geared  to  any  comparative  analysis.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  alterations  in  procedure  at  any  level  of  the  legal  process  may 
completely  change  the  whole  picture  by,  in  effect,  changing  basic  definitions. 

We  need  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  for,  to  quote  Lord 
Kelvin: 

”When  you  can  measure  what  you  are  speaking  about 
and  express  it  in  numbers  you  know  something  about  it ,  but 
when  you  cannot  measure  it,  when  you  cannot  express  it  in 
numbers ,  your  knowledge  is  of  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
kind.” 

This  could  be  achieved  in  Alberta  and  such  knowledge  would  indicate 
trends  and  help  to  define  patterns  of  delinquency.  There  is  a  limit  to  what 
statistics  can  tell  us  but  they  car  give  us  guide  lines.  The  first  require¬ 
ment  is  to  achieve  the  maximum  agreement  in  legal  procedures  although  this 
is  not  essential,  as  long  as  the  differences  are  clear  and  are  so  recorded. 
Forms  used  in  the  courts  have  to  be  revised,  simplified  and  designed  to 
provide  useful  and  useable  information.  This  can  be  done.  Immediate  con¬ 
sultation  should  be  pursued  vigorously  with  the  Judicial  Section  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  with  the  Research  and  Development  Officer 
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in  the  Integration  of  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Stat¬ 
istics  . 

In  assessing  the  value  of  a  statistical  system  its  cost  is  only  one 
factor.  For  the  purposes  envisaged,  the  present  statistical  system  provides 
inadequate  service  and  is  therefore  inefficient  and  expensive.  True  economy 
in  this  respect  can  best  be  achieved  by  increasing  efficiency  and  providing 
service.  With  such  service,  problems  can  be  defined  and  methods  assessed 
in  the  Alberta  scene.  Later  we  can  evaluate  what  is  being  done  and  assess 
the  efficacy  of  programs . 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  through  the  two  Branches  mentioned 
above  have  been  working  for  the  last  six  years  to  establish  consultation 
services  to  help  the  provinces  meet  their  own  statistical  requirements.  So 
far  only  Quebec  has  taken  advantage  of  these  services  and  through  the  Minis¬ 
ter  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program  in 
the  field  of  adult  corrections  in  the  past  year.  Alberta  has  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-organize  her  legal  statistical  service  now  and  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  seems  a  good  place  to  start. 


Ill 


BASIC  CAUSES  OF  THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROBLEM 
In  any  discussion  of  "cause",  a  definition  of  the  word  is  required. 
The  Concise  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  "cause"  as : 

"what  produces  an  effect;  antecedent ( s )  invariably  and 
unconditionally  followed  by  a  certain  phenomenon;  person  who, 

agent  that,  occasions  something . " 

Unfortunately  "cause"  is  and  will  continue  to  be  applied  with  widely 
differing  concepts  and  a  variety  of  "effects"  will  be  ascribed  to  many 
variable  and  conditional  antecedents.  It  has  been  said  that  in  a 
sufficiently  advanced  science,  the  word  "cause"  will  not  occur  in  any 
statement  of  invariable  laws.  Unfortunately  criminology,  like  most  of 
the  behavorial  sciences  has  not  reached  that  stage.  Until  then  we  must 
continue  to  use  the  word  "cause"  because  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  antecedent  event  as  the  cause  and  its  sequel,  the  effect. 

In  this  sense,  provided  it  is  realized  that  the  sequence  is  not  necessary 
and  may  have  exceptions,  it  is  still  possible  to  employ  the  words  cause 
and  effect. 

With  this  reservation,  let  us  try  to  discover  the  basic  causes  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  Alberta. 

The  Commission  immediately  encountered  the  same  problem  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  Committee  in  trying  to  clarify  "causation". 

Quoting  Section  UU,  Page  11  of  their  report,  "It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
Canada  virtually  nothing  in  the  way  of  significant  research  has  been 
undertaken  into  the  causes  of  the  characteristic  features  of  delinquency 
that  have  application  in  the  specific  context  of  Canadian  conditions. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  in  many  countries,  but  it  remains 
true  that  nowhere  has  a  complete  theory  of  causation  been  verified 


scientifically. 
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In  a  report  of  this  nature  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  briefly  with 
all  -  or  even  fully  -  with  a  few  of  the  many  theories  that  have  been 
advanced. M 

In  the  many  briefs  submitted  from  private  citizens ,  probably  all 
currently -held  opinions  on  the  causes  of  delinnuency  were  brought  forward. 
It  would  be  possible  to  match  almost  every  opinion  with  its  opposite 
but  this  is  of  no  profit  and  until  adequate  research  is  carried  out  in 
this  field  our  opinions  will  remain  opinions  and  our  theories  will  be 
untested  and  unsubstantiated. 

Brief  reference,  however,  might  be  made  to  certain  pointers  or  sign 
posts  which  the  research  scientist  could  profitably  follow  in  Alberta. 

If  there  is  repetition  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report  this  should 
only  emphasize  the  importance  of  particular  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Firstly,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  large  number  of  Indian 
and  Metis  young  people  in  the  two  Provincial  Correctional  Institutions. 

In  1965  29$  of  the  toys  at  Eowden  were  of  Indian  or  Metis  origin.  In  a 
survey  taken  at  the  Alberta  Institute  for  Girls  in  November  1966,  2Q%  of 
the  girls  were  Indian  and  35%  were  Metis;  the  two  combined  representing 
63%  of  the  population  of  the  institution.  This  raises  several  questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

Are  these  young  people  from  the  rural  areas  or  are  they  from  the 
urban  centres?  Why  do  they  make  up  such  a  high  proportion  of  those  in 
the  institutions  when  the  native  population  in  the  province  represents  an 
estimated  J%  of  the  total  population?  Does  this  represent  a  legal  solution 
of  convenience  for  what  is  primarily  a  social  problem  or  is  there  really 
more  criminality  in  the  native  population? 


■ 
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As  will  be  referred  to  later,  the  family  was  requently  mentioned 
in  briefs  as  the  place  where  the  seeds  of  delinquency  prow  in  proportion 
to  the  neglect  of  the  parents  and  lack  of  family  solidarity.  To  lend 
substance  to  this  we  would  quote  three  sources :  The  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  the  Bowden  annual  report  and  a  study  of  the  histories  of  the 
girls  admitted  to  the  Edmonton  Detention  Home.  The  Deportment  of 
Public  Welfare  finds  that  G0%  of  the  children  being  made  wards  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare,  i.e.,  children  who  are  considered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  neglect,  come  from  families  already  known  to  the 
department  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  welfare  assistance.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  ultimate  step  when  all  other  measures  to 
prevent  family  breakdown  have  been  triec  without  success.  It  would  be 
profitable  to  know  to  what  degree  or  in  what  respects  poor  family 
function  affects  the  development  of  delinquency  in  the  children  of  this 
province. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  n  preliminary  and  unpublished  analysis 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  case  histories  of  the  first  100  girls  admitted 
to  the  girls  detention  home  which  was  opened  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  in 
August  196U.  These  are  a  highly  selected  group  of  girls.  They  are  in 
the  detention  home  because  they  are  considered  likely  to  run  away  or  commit 
further  delinquencies  while  awaiting  court  appearance.  They  might  also 
be  admitted  because  their  parents  were  not  available  to  care  for  the  girls 
when  the  police  apprehended  them.  Of  the  100  girls,  h6  came  from  "broken” 
homes,  in  66  there  was  conflict  in  the  home  either  between  parents  or 
between  parents  and  the  girls,  and  in  28  cases  excessive  use  of  alcohol  was 
a  social  factor.  Two  of  these  factors  were  present  in  hU  cases,  and  all 


' 
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these  factors  were  present  in  9.  To  examine  figures  for  boys,  using  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  the  Bowden  Juvenile  Institution,  we  find  that  of 
79  boys  admitted  in  1965*  only  39  had  parents  living  together,  i.e., 

U9^.  The  mere  presence  of  a  father  or  father  substitute  gives  us  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  stability  or  adequacy  of  the  relationships  in  the  family. 

The  family  structure  of  the  other  boys  was  stated  to  be  lacking  in  one  parent 
by  death,  desertion,  separation  or  divorce.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  only  13  of  the  boys  were  being  looked  after  by  their  mother 
alone . 

In  relation  to  out-of-school  activities  in  church  or  other  youth 
groups,  2h  girls  in  the  detention  home  hod  some  association  but  only  8 
were  stated  to  be  active.  Similiar  figures  applied  to  their  church 
associations.  Of  the  6 5  who  knew  their  religious  affiliation,  only  21 
were  at  all  active  in  the  church.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  significant 
figures  emerging  from  the  histories  of  these  girls  was  that  6U  girls  gave 
a  history  of  having  run  away  from  home  at  some  time  or  another.  Now  it 
is  not  being  suggested  that  running  away  from  home  is  a  cause  of  delinquency 
but  it  should  probubly  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal  and  perhaps  a  fruitful 
one  to  investigate  further. 

In  the  same  analysis,  by  their  own  statement,  only  14  of  the  100  girls 
were  said  to  be  doing  well  in  school  and  of  these  only  three  -  all  aged  13  - 
were  honors  students.  Of  the  75  girls  aged  15,  l6  and  17,  there  were  only 

36  who  were  in  Grade  IX  or  who  had  achieved  Grade  IX  before  leaving  school. 
There  was  only  one  girl  who  was  in'  Grade  XII.  This  survey,  it  must  be 
emphasized,  was  of  a  preliminary  nature,  carried  out  for  personal  interest 
in  an  attempt  to  see  what  could  profitably  be  recorded  and  subsequently 
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extracted  from  medical  or  social  histories.  The  educational  standings 
vere  not  followed  further  than  the  girls'  own  statements.  Looking  again 
at  the  1965  Bowden  Report,  there  were  39  toys  admitted  aged  15  and  over, 
but  only  7  had  completed  Crade  IX  on  admission. 

To  summarize  these  very  fragmentary  findings  from  sample  groups  of 
delinquents  in  Alberta,  broken  homes,  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
home,  conflict  between  parents  or  generations,  poor  involvement  in  youth 
groups  or  church  activities  and  poor  academic  attainment  together  with 
a  history  of  running  away  all  appear  to  be  characteristics  of  a  high  risk 
group.  These  children  should  not  merely  be  recognized  by  school  teachers 
and  social  workers  but  there  should  be  clear  channels  of  communication  with 
other  agencies  and  resources,  so  that  early  distress  signals  can  be 
investigated. 

Before  leaving  this  brief  consideration  of  possible  causes  of 
delinquency,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  attitudes  which  our  society 
appears  to  hold  towards  adolescents.  In  the  excellent  brief  submitted 
by  the  Young  Catholic  Association,  the  young  people  make  a  plea  to  be 
considered  as  individuals  and  not  as  a  group  of  "teenagers",  a  term  which 
they  maintain  has  an  immediate  connotation  of  irresponsibility  and 
antisocial  behavior.  The  same  plea  was  made  by  other  groups  of  young 
people  who  felt  that,  no  matter  what  they  did  that  was  worthwhile,  the 
only  "news"  likely  to  be  spread  by  press,  radio  and  T-V  (and  therefore 
likely  to  influence  public  opinion)  was  sensational  news  affecting  a 
very  small  number  of  delinquent  activities.  All  the  young  people  to  whom 
we  spoke  were  well  aware  that  the  antisocial  activities  of  the  few 
reflected  on  the  whole  age  group.  Several  of  them  also  expressed  the 
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"belief  that  many  young  people  were  led  to  experiment  with  activities 
of  which  they  had  previously  been  quite  i?norant,  by  some  splashy  news 
story  which  increased  their  knowledge.  The  brief  submitted  by  the 
Red  Deer  Presbytery  of  the  United  Church  gives  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  the  problems  facing  the  rural  family  and  the  widening  gap  between 
generations,  and  it  asks  for  a  very  real  appraisal  of  the  "?*yth  of  Teenage 
Rebellion". 

Psychologists  and  educationists  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  human 
behavior  tends  to  fulfill  expectations,  for  example,  anticipation  of 
failure  tends  to  be  followed  by  failure.  The  writer  feels  that  instead 
of  emotional  and  sensational  labels  applied  from  the  few  to  the  whole 
group,  we  should  be  encouraging  our  young  people  to  see  themselves  as  they 
realljr  are.  That  is,  forward-looking,  vigorous  citizens  of  the  next 
generation.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  them,  fulfill  a  prophesy  of  hope  and 
achievement  greater  than  our  own. 

To  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  Department  of  Justice 

Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Page  19,  Para.  56,  "....it  seems  to  he 
generally  recognized  that  sociological ,  psychological ,  hereditary  and 
other  factors  all  play  their  part  in  producing  antisocial  behavior,  but 
the  importance  or  the  weight  that  is  to  be  attached  to  each  in  the  overall 
assessment  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  understood." 
This  applies  as  much  to  Alberta  as  to  anywhere  else. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  AT  PRESENT  BEING  UNDERTAKEN 

AND 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT 

A)  Introduction 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  present  action  in  the  field  of 
prevention  without  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  areas  where  further 
action  could  be  taken  or  present  action  improved.  The  two  phases  of 
prevention  are  continuous  and  this  section  deals  with  them  in  this  way. 

In  a  problem  of  human  behavior  which  has  as  many  facets  as  Juvenile 
delinquency,  the  attempt  to  plan  preventive  approaches  must  be  based  on 
knowldege  of  the  commonest  "causes".  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously, 
this  knowledge  is  lacking  in  Alberta.  One  of  the  primary  requirements 
in  the  field  of  prevention  is  to  have  proper  statistical  records  in  all 
departments  and  agencies  dealing  with  children,  from  which  data  can  be 
extracted  and  used.  Such  departments  include  Child  Welfare,  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch,  Police,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Institutions,  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Department  o^  Health.  It  has  been  very  apparent 
to  the  Commission  that,  although  much  information  about  Juvenile  delinquents 
is  on  file,  it  is  in  a  form  which  cannot  be  used  for  research.  Comment 
has  been  made  earlier  in  the  report  to  the  problem  of  statistics  and  will 
not  be  elaborated  further. 

Starting  with  well  recorded  data,  trends  can  be  detected,  -problem  areas 
defined  and  meaningful  research  projects  planned.  At  the  moment  of  writing, 
there  is  no  research  in  progress  specifically  directed  at  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  There  have  been  and  are,  several  smaller  projects  in 
related  fields  sponsored  by  community  agencies  but  these  are  not  co-ordinated 
and  on  some  occasions  have  duplicated  each  other.  There  have  been  several 
very  interesting  and  illuminating  studies  carried  out  by  graduate  students 
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and  staff  in  the  departmeuts  or  Education  and  Sociology  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  problem.  In  fact,  it  could  be  said  that  those  in  the  field  of 
education  and  the  private  agencies  have  motivated  and  carried  through  alaoat 
all  the  work  of  enquiry  that  has  been  done.  Examples  of  studies  which 
deserve  considerable  attention  are  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Lac  La  Bicha 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  School  Division  No.  51*  to  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet  in  January,  19&5  entitled,  "Educational  Programming  as  a  Solution 
to  the  Imminent  and  Crucial  Problem  of  the  Metis",  Worth’s  study,  "Tha 
Years  Before  Six" ,  presented  by  request  to  the  Alberta  School  Trustees 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Calgary  in  November,  1965,  the 
Edmonton  Welfare  Council,  "Background  for  Planning"  published  in  November, 
19^5 ,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Corrections ,  by  the  Youth 
Services  Division  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council,  published  In  1966,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Calgary  Social  Planning  Council  in  1965.  There  are 
other  studies  of  great  interest  but  these  will  give  some  idea  of  what  has 
been  undertaken. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  interests  of  staff  in 
various  university  departments  often  provide  the  motivation  for  certain 
lines  of  research,  and  it  would  appear  that  juvenile  delinquency,  per  ae, 
has  not,  to  date,  been  one  of  those  interests.  However,  it  would  also  be 
Just  comment  to  say  that  in  the  past  no  motivation  has  been  given  by  any 
government  agency  for  any  research  concerned  with  juvenile  delinquency^ 

In  fact  renuests  for  •permission  to  use  files  for  research  have  been 
refused  in  the  past  and  requests  from  universities  outside  Alberta  for 
research  material  have  been  turned  down.  There  has  been  no  appraisal  of 
programmes  and  no  attempt  at  follow  up,  to  mention  two  ways  in  which  a 


start  could  nave  been  made 
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In  spite  of  the  above  remarks  and  pertiaps  even  because  of  the 
existing  situation,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  sit  and  wait  until 

statistical  requirements  are  met  before  programmes  of  enquiry  and  action  are 
undertaken  in  the  field  of  prevention. 

Prevention  of  delinquency  is  very  difficult  to  define.  To  the  writer 
it  implies  involvement  of  the  individual,  the  community  and  the  government, 
in  bettering  the  lot  of  children,  in  general  and  specific  ways,  whenever  they 
need  help.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  bad  children,  only  those  who 
need  more  help  in  growing  up  in  the  complex  society  in  which  we  live.  To 
put  it  another  way,  it  should  be  possible  in  this  affluent  society  to  put 
all  available  knowledge  and  resources  to  the  task  of  helping  the  majority  of 
children  reach  maturity  with  attitudes  and  skills  which  will  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  full  life  themselves  and  pass  this  ability  on  in  turn  to  their 
children.  As  the  Justice  Department  Peport  points  out  (p  223,  para.  376), 
"it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  delinquency  entirely  from  any  community; 
but  this  must  not  be  conAised  with  the  separate  and  much  more  attainable  end 
of  reducing  its  incidence  and  virulence.” 

Prom  observations  during  the  course  of  the  Commission  and  from  the 
literature,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  5  main  arees  which  seem  to  offer 
the  most  likely  rewards  in  planning  programmes  of  prevention  in  Alberta. 

B)  Specific  Areas 

1.  Areas  of  poverty  in  Indian,  Metis  and  urban  areas 

2.  The  family 

3.  The  school 
Recreation 


5.  The  legal  process 


. 
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To  take  these  in  turn: 

1.  Areas  of  Poverty 

This  is  such  an  enormous  problem  that  it  is  obviously  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  Commission.  However,  the  fact  that  so  many  Indian  and 
Metis  young  people  are  in  the  two  correctional  institutions,  makes  it 
obvious  why  this  group  should  be  listed  at  the  top  when  considering 
prevention.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  high  incidence  of  native 
children  among  the  delinquents  reflects  only  the  conflict  of  one  society 
with  the  laws  of  another  but  it  seems  more  closely  linked  to  the  many 
faces  of  poverty.  Hence,  the  Inclusion  in  this  group  of  urban  pockets 
of  poverty  and  deprivation,  where  the  poor  of  all  races  tend  to  gather. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  awareness  in  our  society  of  the  problems 
which  exist.  Talks  with  Federal  government  officials,  welfare  workers  and 
Indians  in  positions  of  responsibility  all  indicate  that  change  is  coming 
and  imminent.  That  it  has  been  so  lone-  delayed  is  cause  for  criticism  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal  governments  will 
made  a  concerted  and  meaningful  attack  on  the  problems  of  poverty,  housing, 
education  and  employment  as  they  affect  the  Indian,  the  Metis  and  the 
underprivileged  of  all  ethnic  origins  In  this  wealthy  province. 

Excellent  legislation  exists  for  community  and  municipal  involvement 
under  the  Preventive  Social  Service  Act,  April,  1966.  This  concept  of 
communitv  motivation  and  involvement  in  social  planning  is  essential  if 
community  needs  are  to  be  isolated  and  met,  and  such  involvement  increases 
the  chances  of  success  for  the  programmes.  Community  Development  Programmes 
in  the  rural  areas  merit  mention  but  have  not  been  explored  by  the  Commission. 

One  field  in  which  every  effort  should  be  made  to  help  Indian  and  Metis 
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children  is  education.  From  discussions  with  Federal  officials  and 
teachers,  and  from  listening  to  discussions  at  the  combined  Indian  and 
Northland  School  Divisions  Annual  Convention,  it  appears  that  the 
Federal  Government's  policy  as  stated  by  Mr.  E.R.  Daniels,  Regional 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools ,  is  one  of  integration  at  the  rate 
desired  and  acceptable  to  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  integration  be  speeded  up  if  possible  and  that  it  start  at 
the  pre-school  and  Grade  I  levels  rather  than  at  higher  levels  where 
the  educational  differences  between  the  native  child  and  the  white 
child  make  the  former's  adaptation  to  the  public  school  system  a 
doubtful  and  very  painful  process.  The  process  of  integration  and  the 
purpose  of  education,  needs  to  be  interpreted  to  Indian  parents  and, 
although  this  is  not  being  adecuately  done ,  at  least  a  start  has  been 
made  with  the  appointment  of  guidance  counsellors  by  the  Federal  government. 
2.  The  Family 

It  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  briefs 
submitted  to  the  Commission  mentioned  the  family  in  one  way  or  another. 

While  opinions  varied  widely  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  healthy, 
intact  family  provides  a  child  with  his  best  insurance  for  a  happy  childhood 
in  the  development  of  good  attitudes  to  others,  to  authority,  and  a  good 
image  of  himself.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  picture  presented  to  the 

child  in  many  homes  today.  Rejected  by  parents,  who  may  themselves  be  ill 
equipped  to  solve  their  own  problems,  with  pressures  financial  and  social 
besetting  them  from  all  sides,  with  little  knowledge  and  less  understanding 
of  a  child's  emotional  and  physical  needs,  it  is  small  wonder  that  these 
families  find  themselves  in  difficulties  and  some  of  the  children  develop 
"problems”.  To  most  people  working  with  children  the  miracle  is  that  more 


of  them  are  not  in  trouble  and  here  lies  the  ingredient  which  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  helping  professions  —  the  resilience  of  youth. 

Working  with  this  on  the  positive  side,  all  measures  to  help  prevent 
family  breakdown  through  counselling  and  cas°  work  are  needed.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  knowledge  and  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  good  child-rearing  practices,  with  good  parent  education  and 
family  life  education  programmes.  The  church  and  the  community,  with  its 
multiple  agencies  and  organizations,  all  have  a  part  to  play  in  strengthening 
family  ties  and  from  the  briefs  received  it  would  appear  that  there  are  many 
organizations  who  already  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  field  and  are  anxious 
to  do  more.  Pe^erence  to  the  list  of  briefs  in  the  rain  renort  will  give 
some  indication  of  this  involvement. 

°ne  concern  constantly  expressed  by  social  workers  -  this  applied  to 
those  in  metropolitan,  smaller  urban  and  rural  areas  -  was  how  to  get  help 
to  those  families  not  on  welfare  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  were  showing 
signs  o^  threatened  breakdown.  rTe  ^eelir.r  among  professional  workers  is 
that  most  services  are  reared  to  crisis  action  but  have  poor  ability  to 
intervene  before  crisis  develors.  ceveral  workers  and  several  briefs 
mentioned  the  acceptability  to  most  families  of  the  public  health  nurse 
and  others  made  the  suggestion  of  the  detached  community  worker  as  a 
frontline  contact. 

One  very  interesting  demonstration  of  a  need  for  service  was  the 
response  to  the  radio  programme  "This.  Line  is  Yours",  a  family  life 
education  programme ,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  Edmonton  and  Padio  Station  C.J.C.A.  On  150  broadcast  days  6,895  calls 
were  answered  on  the  air,  2,593  were  followed  up  by  telephone  and 
counselling  referred  to  the  Eamily  Service  Association  of  Edmonton,  and  668 
calls  were  followed  up  by  correspondence.  A  study  of  the  breakdown  of 
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these  calls  reveals  Ignorance  of  the  availability  of  coiamuni'  social 
services.  It  also  shows  the  extent  of  the  n< ed  for  these  services. 

An  alert  and  suitably  trained  public  health  nurse  working  with  other 
professionals ,  such  as  a  detached  community  worker  and  a  school  guidance 
counsellor,  could  form  a  team  based  on  the  local  health  unit.  Together 
In  a  wide  programme  of  family  health  and  1:‘  fe  education  they  could  remove 
the  implied  threat  from  such  services  as  guidance  clinics  and  marriage 
counsellors,  thus  encouraging  their  use  earlier  than  at  present. 

Criticism  of  the  current  type  of  family  case  work  which  tends  to  use 
female  case  workers,  working  primarily  with  the  mother,  and  the  growing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  a  good  father-figure  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  at  least  one  of  these  "frontline 
communications"  team  being  a  man. 

As  part  of  an  educational  service  available  to  families,  the  writer 
is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  dissemination  of  information  about  family 
planning  and  birth  control  must  be  made  legal  and  should  be  freely 
provided  through  health  clinics  to  those  seeking  advice.  An  excellent 
statement  of  the  necessity  for  such  information  is  contained  in  the 
Supplementary  Report  on  Adoption  in  Alberta  submitted  by  Mrs.  W.F.  Bovker 
in  1965.  This  has  great  relevance  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

One  other  point  frequently  made  was  the  poor  co-ordinatic.  n  of  -xistiig 
services  and  agencies.  This  is  a  valid  criticism  but  once  more  there  is 
evidence  of  increasing  awareness  of  this  by  those  involved.  The 
Preventive  Social  Services  Act  should  encourage  agencies  to  evaluate  and 
co-ordinate  their  services  for  the  benefit  cf  all. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  submission  made  by  the  Catholic 
Family  Service  of  Calgary, 


* 


"The  helping  professions  often  work  in  isolation  providing  a 
specialized  service  to  one  member  of  a  family,  with  insufficient 
consideration  for  related  factors  in  the  individual's  functioning, 
or  the  functioning  of  the  family  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course, 
applies  tc  other  disciplines  as  well,  including  the  family  physician, 
the  social  worker,  the  school  counsellor,  etc.  There  is  a  need  for 
better  communication  between  these  various  disciplines.  However 
it  is  also  true  that  most  are  working  under  the  pressure  of  heavy 
demands  for  their  services,  and  insufficient  time  tc  maintain 
these  contacts  with  the  professional  persons,  and  to  do  this 
necessary  fcllow-up  work.  —  The  matter  of  study  and  action  of 
social  issues,  which  have  implications  for  family  life  are  also 
often  neglected  because  the  heavy  demands  of  the  treatment  role." 

This  is  a  good  statement  of  the  existing  situation.  Treatment 

services  are  strained  to  the  limit  for  those  in  serious  need  and  are 

essentially  oriented  to  crisis  action.  Professional  staff  are  often 

working  beyond  their  capacity,  in  ignorance  of  what  is  being  done  by 

other  agencies  with  the  same  family,  and  yet  they  are  expected  to  provide 

preventive  and  educational  services  as  well. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  all_ local  helping  professions  and 

agencies  combine  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  services, 

co-ordinate  what  they  have  and  rlan  for  future  needs  towards  strengthening 

the  family  unit  within  an  aware  and  active  community. 

3 .  School 

(a)  Parly  Years 


"School  is  the  first  place  where  a  child  is  exposed  to  systematic, 
objective  observation  and  comparison  with  other  children.  A  child  who  is 
markedly  different  in  some  respect  may  never  be  noticed  till  he  comes  to 
school.  This  is  his  first  experience  in  living  with  peers."  (Gray, 
"Keepins  and  Dropouts"  Feport  of  Governor's  Conference  on  Delinquency 
Prevention,  California  1963) 

These  remarks  should  perhaps  point  to  the  importance  of  the  school 
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as  a  place  of  "objective  observation",  fin  essential  comnonent  for  the 
identification  of  problems  likely  to  be  associated  with  difficulties  in 
learning  and  the  social  adaptation  to  school.  I  '  there  is  any  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  education  in  relation  to  delinquency,  it  should  be 
dispelled  by  a  look  at  the  educational  standings  of  the  young  people  in 
the  two  government  institutions.  These  levels  of  education  are  in  accord 
with  those  found  in  many  studies  by  numerous  research  workers.  They  do 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  children  or  adults  affected  are  of  subnormal 
intelligence  but  the  majority  of  celinquent  children  are  behind  in 
achievement  for  their  age.  (Pee  chart  ii.  appendix) 

It  is  not  intended  to  allocate  to  the  school  any  other  function  but 
that  of  education,  and  to  quote  fray  again,  "Special  facilities  maintained 
by  a  school  system  can  only  be  Justified  in  terms  of  how  these  facilities 
contribute  to  furthering  the  education  or  children  in  school''.  It  is 
quite  clear  however,  that  inadenv'- cy  in  school,  and  poor  achievement  is 
often  a  burden  which  many  children  find  difficult  to  bear.  They  become 
psychological  dropouts,  present  in  body  but  not  in  mind,  early  in  their 
school  life,  later  many  become  truants  and  later  still  seek  expulsion  or 
dropout  as  release  from  an  intolerable  situation  of  failure. 

This  is  not  to  sey  that  every  individual  school  failure  is  a 
delinquent  or  even  a  potential  delinquent,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
many  delinquents  are  failures.  Measures  directed  to  helping  every  child 
succeed  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential,  prevent  the  development  of  poor 
attitudes  and  appreciations,  and  helm  them  develop  basic  skills  and 
knowledge.  Positive  attitudes  and  feelings  of  self-worth  have  been  shown 
to  be  among  the  modes  of  thinking  sadly  lacking  in  the  delinquent  and  surely 
the  earlier  such  attitudes  are  acquired,  the  better  for  the  whole  child. 
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If,  as  has  been  very  well  shown,  a  poor  home  background  is  not  helping 
him  to  develop  these,  the  school  is  the  next  point  of  intervention  before 
too  much  time  is  lost. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  younger  a  child  is  when 
he  becomes  delinquent,  the  more  severe  is  the  problem  and  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  become  a  repeater.  By  implication  the  more  urgent  is  the  need 
to  spot  signals  and  institute  preventive  measures.  Grygier’s  report  on 
Ontario  training  schools  cites  several  studies  to  support  this  belief. 

The  fact  that  the  school  can  and  should  be  involved  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  by  the  early  detection  of  learning  and  behavior  problems  in 
the  elementary  grades  is  acknowledged  by  briefs ,  among  others  ,  from  the 
Alberta  Teachers  Association,  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council,  the  Catholic 
Youth  Federation  of  Calgary,  the  Alberta  Division  of  the  Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association,  the  Calmary  Psychiatric  Society,  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology,  University  o^  Calvary,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Fdmonton,  the  Council  o*  Catholic  Women's  Leagues,  the  City  of  Edmonton 
Social  Service  Department,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  Staff, 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  The  obvious  requirement  to  translate  this 
from  an  ideal  to  a  reality  is  to  expand  and  extend  facilities  such  as  those 
of  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services  of  the  two  major  cities  to  smaller  urban  and 
rural  areas.  The  Federal  Government  has  appointed  a  number  -  admittedly 
not  nearly  enough  -  field  counsellors  to  the  North  in  the  last  few  years. 
Having  read  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  talked  with 
officials  of  that  Department  and  others,  it  appears  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  rural  School  Boards  to  appoint  counsellors  and 
remedial  teachers.  The  financial  structure  of  grants  is  blamed  and  if 
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this  is  so,  action  should  he  taken  to  correct  the  problem.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  a  combination  of  lack  of  awareness  of  need,  difficulty  in  obtaining 
really  adequate  counsellors  and  financial  problems  which  is  holding  back 
this  advance.  One  solution  which  presents  itself  is  the  use  of  a  team  of 
visiting  educational  specialists,  working  in  conjunction  with  public  health 
services  and  expanded  guidance  clinic  services,  which  could  be  shared  by 
several  school  boards  on  a  circuit  basis. 

One  prerequisit  for  early  detection  of  problems  is  to  have  teachers 
cf  hign  calibre  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  educational  hierarchy, 
the  elementary  school  teacher  has  been  too  long  on  the  lowest  rung,  when, 
in  fact,  she  should  be  given  recognition  for  the  vital  role  she  plays  in 
setting  the  whole  climate  for  effective  learning.  With  this  in  mind  it  is 
recommended,  again  in  accord  with  several  of  the  professional  briefs,  and 
opinions  expressed  nersonaliy  by  educators  ,  that  child  study  courses  be 
re-examined  at  university  and  college  level  so  that  the  elementary  teacher 
is  better  equipped  for  the  job  she  has  to  do.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
in-service  and  education  programmes  aimed  at  helping  teachers  and  principals 
bring  their  knowledge  up  to  date,  be  instituted  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
being  started  in  Ottawa  this  fall.  In  this  way  they  could  use  special 
services  and  community  services  more  effectively  and  without  threat. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  secondary  school  level,  we  must  look  briefly 
at  the  other  extreme  in  time  -  the  pre-school  child.  As  Worth’s  study, 

"The  Years  Before  Six"  has  shown  there  is  growing  evidence  of  the  great 
importance  of  educational  experiences,  in  the  widest  sense,  to  which  the 
pre-school  child  is  exposed.  Children  from  homes  which  lack  the  ability 
to  provide  stimulating  verbal  experiences  and  where  the  children's 
environmental  contacts  are  very  limited,  start  school  without  the  necessary 
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equipment  with  which  to  understand  and  profit  from  Grade  I  formal  teaching. 

It  is  common  experience  that  numbers  of  these  children  are  sent  home  as 
not  ready  for  school  entry  or  are  subjected  to  repeating  Grade  I  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  catch  up.  Referring  again  to  Worth's  study  with  its 
particular  relevance  to  Alberta,  it  seems  that  initially,  where  there  is 
evidence  of  cultural  deprivation  in  an  area  (this  term  is  used  for  want 
of  a  better  one)  every  effort  should  be  made  to  set  up  good  kindergartens 
and  nursery  schools  immediately  and  that  as  soon  as  suitable  kindergarten 
teachers  are  available,  this  service  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  school  system.  The  Preventive  Welfare  Services  Act  might  be  one 
way  in  which  such  projects  could  be  financed  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Readiness  Centre  in  Edmonton  operated  jointly  by  the  Junior  League  and 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  an  example  of  how  a  volunteer  group  isolated 
and  filled  just  such  a  need  in  an  older  community. 

(b )  Later  Years 

Adolescence  is  a  time  when  children  are  faced  with  making  decisions 

about  their  future  careers  in  addition  to  adjusting  to  physical  and 

emotional  changes.  In  the  briefs  from  young  people,  the  stresses  of 

school  life  are  well  described,  especially  in  the  brief  from  the 

Catholic  Youth  Federation  of  Calgary, 

"It  may  appear  to  the  Commission  that  we  are  "blowing  up"  this  point, 
or  that  we  are  merely  "feeling  sorry"  for  ourselves,  but  from  our  own 
experiences,  and  from  observing  the  students  around  us,  we  can  see  that 

this  increasing  pressure  can  be  and  probably  is  one  of  the  major  causes 

of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  You  are  probably  asking  how  these  pressures 
can  produce  a  Juvenile  Delinquent?  Our  answer  -  Pressures  of  the  sort 
mentioned  above  are  difficult  enough  when  one  is  emotionally  stable, 
socially  accepted  and  happy  at  home,  but  what  about  the  young  boys  and 
girls  who  are  not  so  fortunate?  What  about  the  boy  who  has  no  father, 

and  whose  mother  works  all  day?  or  the  girl  who  is  not  accepted  by  her 

classmates  because  she  is  overweight?  or  the  boy  of  below  average 
intelligence  whose  father  is  a  wealthy  business  man  who  expects  big  things 
from  his  son?  Would  not  these  additional  pressures,  along  with  those 
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already  -placed  or  the  youth  of  todav  be  enough  to  turn  him  against 
society?  Won’t  he  rebel?  We  think  the  answer  is  Yes.  ...We  feel 
that  It  is  here  that  the  government  can  and  must  step  in.  Teachers 
must  be  trained  to  realize  that  they  serve  a  very  important  function 
in  the  development  of  a  young  student.  Ckir  teachers  must  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  day  to  day  problems  with  which  they  are  faced. 

Tt  rust  be  emnhasized  that  the  teacher's  job  is  not  only  one  of  the 
presentation  of  academic  subjects  but  also  a  job  o^  counselling  -  a 
duty  which  if  properly  carried  out,  will  produce  well  balanced  and 
happy  adults.  Re-educate  our  teachers.  Make  them  realize  their 
role  in  developing  responsible  citizens.  Take  a  rood,  hard,  honest 
look,  at  this  system,  of  ours  and  a.sk  yourselves,  foes  there  really 
h»>vo  to  be  so  much  pressure?" 

At  ideal  is  suggested  by  the  high  school  group  from  St.  George's 
A;  *1  lorn  Church,  Edmonton, 

'Tn  school  the  individual  teacher  could  help  by  providinp  a  wholesomely 
disciplined  learning  situation  and  by  sl  owing  each  student  he  really 

cared  about  him". 

Perhaps  ideal  situations  will  never  exist  but  certainly  adolescence 
is  a  time  when  students  may  nee a  e  great  deal  of  help  from  individual 
teachers  and  counsellors  i-d  they  are  to  rake  a  wise  choice  of  career  and 
adjust  veil  in  school.  The  devclopmont  of  vocational  programmes  under 
the  various  school  systers  is  very  encouraging  as  are  the  programmes 
available  through  E.A.T.T.  and  G.A.I.T.  ror  example,  the  programmes  to 
be  offered  at  the  new  W.^.  Warner  high  School  in  Edmonton  show  that  a 
great  deal  of  imagination  and  serious  research  is  being  put  into  planning 
for  the  non-academic  child.  All  these  programmes  help  to  keep  children 
in  school  who  previously  would  have  been  tempted  to  drop  out  at  sixteen 
and  face  the  uncertain  world  of  unskilled  employment  or  unemployment. 

This  is  of  particular  concern  to  young  people  who  have  been  in  conflict 
with  the  law  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  have  training  for 
meaningful  employment . 

Discussions  with  school  principals,  officials  in  Manpower  and  the 
Vocational  Section  of  the  Department  of  Education,  taken  together  with  the 
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report  of  the  Fact  ^indinr  Committee  which  presented  its  report  to  the 
conference  on  Post  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  in  November  1  °66, 
identic  a  rest  important  group  of  children.  These  are  the  ones  who  leave 
school  with  less  than  Crade  X  and  especially  less  than  f-rade  IX  educa.tion. 

Core  roans  rust  be  ^ound  to  reach  these  children  more  effectively  with  crash 
programmes,  enabling  ther  at  least,  to  get  within  reach  of  vocational  training. 

Although  o  rood  deal  is  being  done  in  the  counselling  field  in  the 
r  .Ar  •  r.d  .lunior  hi rh  schools,  there  is  still  need  for  increased  service. 

One  or,i ” i on  expressed  by  several  men  vorkinp  with  this  age  group  was  that 
there  were  many  children  who  we re  rradually  sidelined  into  vocational  and 
pre-or^loyr.ent  programmes  because  they  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  ordinary 
classroom.  These  are  the  very  children  most  in  need  of  guidance  services 
Cor  many  then  are  not  ur-intelligent  but  lack  proper  attitudes  to 
learning  and  authority.  Evidence  is  accumulating  suggesting  a  better  prognosis 
for  the  child  who  first  gets  into  trouble  at  adolescence.  Good  counselling 
with  referral  to  appropriate  community  services  early,  may  well  prevent 
further  conflict  with  authority. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  teaching  of  ethics  and  morals  should 
be  done  in  the  school.  These  values  are  not  taught  but  learned  in  the 
environment  by  example.  It  might  be  worthwhile  carrying  out  pilot  projects 
in  certain  schools  of  the  effect  of  simple  courses  on  law,  the  police  and 
the  structure  of  the  family  including  sex  instruction.  Such  instruction 
should  bo  done  onl}/-  bv  those  who  have  the  training,  the  inclination  and 
ability  to  do  it  well  and  it  would  be  worth  using  lawyers,  senior  police 
officers,  sociel  workers  and  nurses  instead  of  teachers. 

U.  Recreation 


While  there  is  no  doubt  that  existing  youth  organizations  provide  a 
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wi rle  variety  o'  splendid  vrorrrnmes ,  there  have  been  many  "briefs  from 
adults  in  rural  areas  cla.ir.inp  that  there  is  verv  little  for  the  older 
teenaper  to  do  in  rurnl  communities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
younpster  who  leaves  school  and  is  not  phle  to  ro  bach  to  school 
activities,  so  that  he  or  she  is  thrown  bach  on  the  poolrooms  and  local 
adult  dance  halls  'or  entertainment .  This  was  corrected  on  o*ten  enough 
bv  Doth  adults  and  youna  people  to  lend  validity  to  the  statements . 
fo-dr'i  od  wit)’  references  to  the  easy  availability  of  alcohol  to  vounr  people, 
easy  access  to  cars  and  hence  to  distant  attractive  excitirp  entertainment, 
it  appears  that  every  community  should  examine  what  it  does  o^fer  its 
adolescents  when  thev  come  home  a.hter  a  lonp  school  day,  often  made  even 
longer  by  bus  travel,  and  what  there  is  to  occupy  its  workina  adolescents. 
This  is  where  youth  needs  support  but  not  domination,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  new  'Ministry  of  voutb  is  prepared  to  help  in  this  wav. 

5  .  f'hc  he  pal  Process 

While  the  above  4  sections  involve  the  social  side  of  delinouency 
prevention,  this  section  concerns  the  lepal  process.  What  is  at  present 
beinr  done  in  Alberts  to  deal  with  this  asnect  o^  delinquency  and  what 
the  writer  considers  could  be  done  to  improve  present  function  can  truly 
be  said  to  le  prevention  through  pood  legal  function.  The  rest  of  this 
r  eport  will  attermt  to  cover  the  field  from  legislation ,  through 
departmental  organization,  police  and  court  functions  to  implementation 
of  lepal  sanctions  by  means  of  the  facilities  available  to  the  Juvenile 
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V 

LEGISLATION 


In  assessing  legal  matters  the  writer  is  conscious  of  the 
complexities  of  this  technical  field.  Comments  and  conclusions  in  this 
and  later  sections  of  the  report  are  those  of  a  layman ,  "based  upon  the 
stories,  experiences  and  interpretations  of  several  hundred  girls;  comments 
"by  the  many  social  and  probation  officers  who  have  worked  with  those  girls; 
discussions  with  parents :  and  discussions  with  police  and  detention  workers 
in  ^dmonton.  The  writer  has  also  tried  to  see  the  legal  process  as  applied 
to  juveniles  tne  way  -parents  see  it  and  p particularly  as  adolescents  see  the 
^unction  of  this  legal  process  which  they  o-^en  cannot  fully  understand. 

If  as  the  writer  believes,  justice  must  not  only  be  done,  but  it  must  also 
s-ive  the  appearance  or  beina  done ,  nowhere  is  this  more  true  and  important 
than  when  dealinm  vitb  the  young.  It  has  been  said  the  law  demands  respect 
and  obedience.  To  demand  resroct  it  must  clearly  deserve  respect. 

Nothing  will  erode  resnoet.  and  therefore  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
most  well-meaning  law  more  than  a  sense  o^  injustice.  The  average  person 
knows  very  little  of  his  eights  at  law  and  unless  articulate  and  more  than 
usually  courageous,  he  hesitates  to  argue  in  defence  of  these  rights. 

This  makes  for  inequality  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
child  and  will  he  related  to  the  standard  of  education  and  economic  well 
being  o**  the  individual  or  his  family. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  Juvenile  Delinnuents  Act.  The  definition 
of  a  juvenile  delinquent  as  stated  in  the  Act  is  ns  follows. 

Section  2  (l)  (h) 

"juvenile  delinquent"  means  any  child  who  violates 
any  nrovision  of  the  Criminal  Code  or  of  any  Dominion 
or  nrovincial  statute,  or  of  any  by-law  or  ordinance 
of  any  municipality,  or  who  is  guilty  of  sexual 
immorality  or  any  similar  vice,  or  who  is  liable  by 
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reason  of  any  other  act  to  be  committed  to  an 
industrial  school  or  Juvenile  reformatory  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Dominion  or  provincial 
statute 

(The  underlining  is  the  writers.) 

Thin  is  most  extraordinary  blanket  ]erislation  and  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  delinnuencies  committed.  To  quote  again  from 
the  Act,  Section  3  (l)  and  (?) 

(]  )  !'The  commission  by  a  child  of  any  of  the  acts 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (h)  of  subsection  (l) 
of  section  2,  constitutes  an  offence  to  be  known 
as  a  delinquency,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  Where  a  child  is  adjudged  to  have  committed  a 
delinquency  he  shall  be  dealt  with,  not  as  an 
offender,  but  as  one  in  a  condition  of  delinquency 
and  therefore  regui ring  h elp  and  pui dance  and 
proper  supervi si on . " 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  apain  to  the  writer  that  no  adult 
would  be  considered  by  society  as  a  criminal  or  puilty  of  a  crime,  if 
he  inadvertently  or  even  deliberately  violates  a  municipal  by-law  or 
non  criminal  statute.  The  Juvenile  Delinnuents  Act,  however,  by 
classinp  all  Juvenile  offenders  topether  under  one  statute,  applies  the 
some  depree  of  stipma  to  all  whatever  the  offence.  Not  only  that,  it 
adds  another  catch-all  in  the  phrase  '’sexual  immorality  or  any  similar 
form  of  vice’’,  which  is  not  contained  in  any  act  or  statute,  criminal  or 
otherwise,  applicable  to  adults. 

The  statements  of  many  parents  to  the  writer  have  left  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  strong  sense  of  shame  that  starts  at  the  first  movement  of  the 
investigation  and  legal  process.  Where  minor  offences  are  involved  there 
is  a  sense  of  hostility  ingendered  by  the  label  of  delinquency  and  the 
implied  lack  of  proper  parental  control.  That  this  may,  at  times,  have  a 
salutory  effect  is  not  denied,  but  it  may  start  a  rejection  of  the  legal 
process  and  inculcate  in  the  child  a  philosophy  of  contempt  of  the  "law”. 
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The  original  intent  leading  to  the  use  of  the  word  delinquency  was  to 
remove  the  stirma  and  opprobrium  of  such  terms  ns  'criminal*  and 
'offender*.  focietv  has  transferred  the  connotation  o*  criminality 
to  the  word  delinnuent  because  the  law  deals  with  the  child  not  only 
as  a  criminal,  but  with  much  less  apparent  refinement  and  poorer  definition 
of  power  than  it  deals  witv  adults. 

All  this  is  very  much  better  stated  in  a  brief  submitted  by 
his  onour  .Tudpe  J.  G.  Cormack,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  TTortherfi 
Alberta,  and  Dr.  C.  N.  Cormack. 

"Differentiation  of  'Delinquencies ' 

vor  ' delinquenc”-'  too  renuires  a  differential  diagnosis  and 
specific  and  arpronriate  treatment.  The  young  individual  may 
often  seem  to  rebel  temporarily  apainst  the  demands  and  dictates 
of  the  organism  of  society  and  may  even  appear  to  threaten  the 
health  of  that  organism.  But  it  is  the  common  experience  of 
nankinp  that  the  young  of  the  human  species  ,  endowed  with  that 
mysterious  pi  ft  called  free  will,  commonly  presses  against  his 
environment.  Often  he  presses  nuite  hard  -  until  he  reaches 
a  level  o^  maturity. 

But  such  individuals  have  been  only  a  temporary  embarrassment 
to  society  and  not  a  serious  one.  More  especially  they  have 
never  threatened  to  develop  uncontrollably  so  as  to  invade 
society  deeplv  with  a  lawless  behavior.  In  other  words  their 
so-called  'delinnuencv '  is  not  self-rropapatinp.  It  is  either 
i  manifestation  of  a  (probably  healthy)  restless  inner  drive,  or 
possibly  a  minor  aberration  which  can  he  counted  on  to  return  to 
normalcy  very  quickly.  It  may  even  be  a  rather  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  orpanism  of  society  but  still  one  which 
requires  merely  a  viporous,  immediate,  and  simple  treatment  Just 
as  a  benigh  tumor  requires  decisive  but  simole  treatment. 

These  conditions  we  mipht  call  'pseudo-delinquency'  -  and  they 
have  always  been  with  us. 

Confusion 

However,  it  seems  quite  evident  to  use  that  in  our  increasingly 
urban,  faceless,  and  impersonal  society,  this  ’pseudo-delinquency' 
is  beinp  Jumbled  together  with  the  malignant  growth  of  'true 
delinquency'  or  Juvenile  'criminality'.  Statistics  then  become 
alarming. 

And  repressive  measures  multiply  and  eventually  compound  the  very 
evil  they  are  designed  to  correct.  The  'child'  of  three  or  four 
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decades  ago,  caught  in  flagrante  delicto,  would  find  himself 
inarched  off  by  the  local  policemen  to  his  home  for  disciplining 
by  his  parents.  Today  he  finds  himself  entered  upon  the  blotter 
of  the  juvenile  court  as  a  statistic  in  the  increase  of  'juvenile 
delinquency’ . 

The  treatment  of  pseudo  and  true  'delinquency'  is,  of  course, 
entirely  different  and  therefore  they  must  be  differentially 
di  a, 'Tnosed  accurately  bv  th">  common  sense  o^  mankind.  the 

statistics  on  'juvenile  delinquency'  show  an  alarming  rise, 
then  it  behooves  us  to  determine  at  the  outset  what  -proportion 
of  that  increase  can  be  accurately  attributed  to  true  ’delinouency ' . 

Preponderance  of  'Woodshed'  Delinquency 

T'<"'  io  not,  and  cannot,  in  a  paper  of  this  nature  rive  statistics 
or  research  data.  Put  we  present  to  the  Commission  a  conviction 
which  at  the  very  least  requires  investigation.  It  is  our 
contention  that  a  great  part  of  the  statistics  relate  to  'woodshed' 

behavior . the  kind  of  thing  that  would  have  been  handled 

yesterday  by  a  -policeman  in  the  neighborhood  -  i^  he  ever  actually 
entered  into  the  matter.  The  procedure  was  usually  to  march  the 
child  home  to  turn  him.  over  to  the  judge,  jury,  gaoler,  and 
executioner,  o**  his  own  society  -  that  is,  his  father. 

D  ad  he  gi  s  1  at  i  on 

It  is  probably  because  of  men's  capacity  for  self-deception 
that  perfectly  well-meaning  'experts'  have  drafted,  and  equally 
well-meaning  and  eoually  misguided  legislators  have  passed,  a 
thoroughly  bad  piece  of  legislation  -  the  Juvenile  Delinquents 
Act.  Although  this  is  primarily  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Federal  Parliament,  the  most  part  of  the  act  does  not  amply  to 
the  provinces  unless  adopted  by  them.  Hence  the  responsibility 
is  as  much  that  of  the  -provincial  legislators  as  it  is  that  of 
■the  federal. 

"A  thoroughly  bad  niece  of  legislation"!  Is  this  a  rash  statement? 
We  suggest  that  sufficient  thought  has  not  been  given  to  the 
implications  of  this  law  and  hence  it  has  not  been  recognized  as 
the  dangerous  thing  it  is.  Moreover,  that  such  an  opinion  could  be 
entertained,  by  any  reasonably  rational  -person  must  surely  come  as  a 
surprise  to  those  experts  and  legislators  who  drafted  and  aedepted 
the  act. 

For  they  did  so  with  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  children 
from  the  full  rigor  of  the  law  and  of  redressing  the  iniquities 
of  treating  semi -re sponsible  'children'  as  criminal  adults. 

But  good  intentions  can  be  very  dangerous.  We  suggest  that 
the  very  intent  of  the  legislators  have  been  vitiated  by  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  itself. 
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Iniquitous  -  or  Idiotic  -  Definitions 

Consider,  first  of  all,  the  perfectly  iniquitous  -  and  irrational  - 
definition  of  a  juvenile  delinquent.  We  should  not  hammer  the 
obvious  -  but  even  the  obvious  must  be  pinpointed.  The  only 
charge  which  may  be  brought  against  a  child  is  that  of  'being  in  a 
state  of  delinquency'.  And  any  child  who  commits  an  act  described 
in  Sec.  2  (h)  is  a  'juvenile  delinquent".  All  lumped  together  as 
juvenile  delinquents. 

There  is  Drobably  no  child  in  Canada  who  is  not  juridically  a 
'juvenile  delinquent'.  The  child  who  spit  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
child  who  crossed  the  street  in  front  of  his  home,  the  child  who 
ran  in  a  crosswalk  -  all  these  are  'juvenile  delinquents'.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  such,  whether  charged  or  not,  by  the  mere  commission 
of  the  action. 

An  adult  may  be  charged  under  the  Criminal  Code  for  the  commission 
of  what  is  commonly,  if  not  technically,  called  a  'crime'.  Or 
he  may  be  charged  with  infractions  of  various  municipal  bylaws 
against  the  various  acts  and  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
'crime'  -  nor  are  thev  a  matter  of  'record'.  With  the  exception 
that  some  discretion  is  given  to  the  court  in  the  case  of  a  child 
between  14  and  16  who  may  have  committed  an  indictable  offence,  a 
child  is  always  a  'delinquent'  whether  he  runs  across  a  crosswalk, 
kills  his  mother,  or  rapes  his  playmate." 

In  referring  to  Section  2  (h)  mentioned  above  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquent's  Act, 

"Legislative  Deprivation  of  Child's  Dignity  and  Rationality 

But  far  more  serious  even  than  the  obvious  idiocy  embodied  in 
Sec.  2  (h)  is  the  total  effect  of  the  Act.  A  'child'  under  16 
is  adjudged  not  capable  of  committing  any  offence  (with  the 
reservation  above-mentioned).  He  is  merely: 

"in  a  condition  of  delinquency  and  therefore 
requiring  help  and  guidance  and  proper  supervision". 

This  means  that  we  have  transformed  a  class  of  persons  into 
juridical  infants  at  an  age  when  Alexander  was  leading  his 
father's  armies.  At  these  ages  numberless  persons,  in  history 
or  out  of  history,  have  been  making  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  human  progress  and  to  their  own  individual  development. 

The  real  sin  of  modern  society  against  its  youth  -  and  a  basic 
reason  why  that  youth  is  rebelling  -  is  that  we  have  determined 
to  treat  youth  as  infants.  This  is  another  of  the  paradoxes  of 
today.  Under  the  guise  of  pretending,  in  school  or  out,  to  make 
children  mature  faster  and  develop  personal  responsibility,  we 
have  really  deprived  them  of  all  dignity  and  responsibility. 

And  we  do  this  by  refusing  them  the  status  which  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  been  theirs  -  that  is  the  real  recognition  of 
increasing  responsibility  and  full  acceptance  into  adult  society 
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when  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  prize.  This 
theme  would  require  a  book  in  itself  to  develop.  Here  we  can 
only  indicate  it  as  worthy  of  careful  thought  and  consideration. 

True,  it  is  a  paradox  -  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  self-deception 
and  paradoxes  are  the  very  stuff  of  modern  life. 

The  Twilight  Zone  of  Law 

The  handling  of  'delinquency'  must  be  removed  from  the  'twilight 
zone'  of  law  to  which  it  has  been  relegated  by  our  fuzzy  welfare 
and  delinquency  acts.  It  must  at  all  costs  be  returned  to  the 
general  area  of  the  law  since  that  law  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  long  process  aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  individual  -  and 
which  today  seems  to  be  the  last  hope  of  individual  freedom." 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Committee  on  Juvenile 

Delinquency  in  Canada  suggests  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  differentiate 

between  offences  which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would  come  under  the 

Criminal  Code,  and  other  lesser  offences.  It  is  suggested  in  the 

report  that  the  former  be  designated  "offences"  and  their  perpetrators 

young  offenders.  Lesser  non-criminal  offences  would  constitute 

"violations",  and  the  appropriate  statute  or  bylaw  would  be  named  in  the 

charge.  Changes  in  words  or  labels  alone  will  be  of  little  value  unless  they 

are  accompanied  by  precise  definitions  of  their  applications  in  the  whole 

process  of  investigation,  judgement  and  disposal.  Following  federal 

provincial  discussions  the  Federal  Committee  report  suggests  raising  the 

minimum  age  of  responsibility  from  7  to  10  years  and  a  uniform  upper 

age  limit  throughout  Canada  of  17  years  for  boys  and  girls.  The  present 

variations  in  the  upper  age  limit  lead  to  confusion  particularly  when 

there  is  an  age  difference  of  two  years  between  the  sexes  as  in  Alberta, 

for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  girls  mature  physically  and 

emotionally  faster  than  boys.  The  differences  between  neighbouring  provinces 

should  be  corrected  by  legislative  changes,  in  the  interests  of  Canada-wide 


uniformity . 
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With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  as  a  means 
of  achieving  "protection"  for  a  child,  the  writer  and  many  social  workers 
would  endorse  this  section  from  the  Justice  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
at  page  66  paragraph  146. 

"146.  We  recognize  that  the  present  definition  of  "juvenile  delinquent" 

was,  in  large  part,  designed  to  serve  a  protective  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  our  view  that  broad  offence  provisions  of  the  kind 
that  are  now  contained  in  the  Act  are  justified  only  if  there  is  no 
other  reasonable  means  available  to  ensure  that  children  are  protected 
from  moral  or  other  danger.  This  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  case. 
Much  of  the  type  of  conduct  that  is  brought  within  the  existing 
definition  is  not  truly  anti-social;  nor  is  it  even  necessarily  the 
antecedent  of  anti-social  conduct  in  the  adult.  We  do  not  deny  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  behavioural  problems  early.  What  we 
question  is  the  means  adopted  to  achieve  this  result.  For  the  method 
of  the  criminal  law,  at  least  when  employed  in  relation  to  any 
sensitive  area  of  activity,  involves  an  implied  characterization  of 
conduct  as  anti-social.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  stigmatize  the 
person  in  respect  of  whom  the  criminal  process  is  invoked  and  to 
subject  him  to  disabilities  that  are  alien  to,  or  subversive  of, 
any  protective  purpose  that  might  in  fact  be  the  object  of  a 
proceeding.  While  the  Act  provides  for  a  substantial  modification 
of  the  traditional  criminal  process,  these  disadvantages  are  not, 
nor  can  they  be,  entirely  removed.  We  think  it  a  sound  proposition 
to  assert,  therefore,  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  quasi-criminal 
legislation  should  not  be  used  to  achieve  welfare  purposes  if  those 
purposes  can  be  achieved  by  non-criminal  legislation.  To  this  end 
we  recommend  that  children  be  charged  only  with  specific  offences  as 
is  the  case  in  proceedings  against  adults,  and  that  any  provisions 
in  the  law  that  are  inconsistent  with  this  principle  be  repealed." 

The  Report  also  recommends  that; 

"Conduct  now  variously  described  as  incorrigibility,  unmanageability, 
being  beyond  the  control  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  or  being  in  moral 
danger,  should  not  be  included  within  the  offence  provisions  of  the 
federal  Act,  but  should  be  dealt  with  under  provincial  legislation." 

Provision  for  this  is  already  contained  in  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  1966 

(Alberta),  Section  14.  There  is  much  of  argument  about  the  delicate  grey 

area  between  delinquency  and  neglect  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  this  will 

always  be  so.  The  important  issue  is  that  the  services  available  to  these 

neglected  delinquents  should  be  as  good  as  those  available  to  the  neglected 
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child.  These  services  may  need  to  be  interchangeable  to  suit  the 
individual  case.  If  a  neglected  child  cannot  be  controlled  without 
confinement  to  prevent  further  law-breaking  and  deliberate  exposure  to 
acts  endangering  the  child's  own  moral  or  physical  safety,  it  should  be 
possible  to  proceed  under  protective  legislation  and  not  criminal 
legislation.  One  area  where  this  need  is  great  is  in  the  use  of  the 
charge  "sexual  immorality"  as  applied  to  adolescent  girls.  This  charge 
is  frequentlv  used  to  obtain  control  over  a  girl  who  is  in  reality  out 
of  parental  control.  The  use  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  school  attendance  by  detention  in  the  case  of  persistent  and 
wilful  truancy  is  another  instance  where  this  would  be  better  dealt  with 
under  provincial  legislation.  The  latter  will  be  considered  later  in  con¬ 
nection  with  detention  practices.  Both  the  sexually  promiscuous  girl 
and  the  persistent  truant  may  require  containment  before  they  can  be 
helped,  but  the  anti-social  behavior  of  each  is  hurting  the  child  more 
than  society.  The  stigma,  therefore,  is  not  primarily  criminal  and  charges 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  under  criminal  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  concern  in  the  federal  legislation 
but  perhaps  those  already  mentioned  are  enough  to  indicate  that  reform  is 
urgently  required. 

Let  us  comment  briefly  on  the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  Reference  will 
be  made  in  other  sections  to  parts  of  this  Act.  The  problem  of 
maintenance  orders  is  raised  in  discussing  the-  dual  wardship  of  children 
in  the  case  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare,  and  also  the  problem  of  using  Probation 


Officers  or  Police  Officers  as  clerks  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
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The  length  of  time  a  child  may  spend  in  detention  will  also  be  discussed 

in  the  section  of  this  report  concerning  detention  homes. 

The  section  that  gives  the  writer  and  others  most  concern  is  the 

enormous  power  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch 

in  Section  33  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act. 

"33.  (1)  Where  a  child  is  adjudged  to  be  a  juvenile 

delinquent  and  the  judge  commits  the  child  to  the 
care  or  custody  of 

(a)  a  probation  officer  or  other  suitable  person, 

(b)  a  person  operating  a  suitable  family  home  as  a 
foster  home, 

(c)  the  Superintendent, 

(d)  a  person  in  charge  of  a  children's  aid  society,  or 

(e)  the  chief  officer  of  an  industrial  school,  the 
Superintendent  shall  exercise  during  the  period  of 
the  committment  all  the  rights  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  the  child,  except  in  respect  of 
proceedings  for  adoption  of  the  child  under  The 
Child  Welfare  Act. 

(2)  Where  a  judge  commits  a  juvenile  delinquent  to  the 
care  or  custody  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Superintendent 
may  at  any  time  direct  the  release  of  the  juvenile 
delinquent  from  his  care  or  custody  either  absolutely  or 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Superintendent  may  think  fit." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  abuse  of  this  section  is  implied, 

past  or  present.  This  section  of  the  Act  removes  decisions 

concerning  sanctions  and  deprivation  of  liberty  from  the  hands  of  the 

Court  and  places  it  in  the  nands  of  an  individual  without  any  provision 

for  consultation  with  the  court.  A  review  of  this  section  is  required 

to  ensure  that  there  is  statutory  provision  for  reporting  back  to  the  court 

on  the  progress  of  a  juvenile  either  on  probation  or  in  an  institution. 

Supervision  of  the  juvenile  on  his  or  her  discharge  from  an  institution 

should  be  a  statutory  requirement  subject  to  control  by  the  judge. 

In  concluding  this  partial  consideration  of  the  problems  encountered 

with  present  legislation,  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  court  processing  of 


* 
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juvenile  traffic  violations.  This  is  an  increasing  problem  and  if  the 
age  of  juveniles  is  raised  to  17  years  it  will  assume  at  least  greater 
numerical  importance.  The  Justice  Department  Committee  favours  the 
retention  of  control  of  these  offences  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  in  Alberta 
the  Judges  of  these  courts  appear  to  be  in  agreement.  One  is  however, 
doubtful  whether  a  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  should  have  his  work  load 
weighted  heavily  with  such  cases.  Special  arrangements  should  be  worked 
out  and  perhaps  a  pilot  project  might  be  undertaken  to  find  alternative 
arrangements  and  to  assess  their  efficiency  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
court  and  the  individuals  concerned. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Commission's  report  and  this  section  which 
includes  the  opinions  of  those  interpreting  the  laws  related  to  juveniles, 
are  sufficient  to  point  to  the  need  for  legal  reform  at  the  federal  and 


provincial  level. 
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A*  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  AND  PROBATION  BRANCH 

AND  THE  JUVENILE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

It  is  profitable  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Government  department 
known  as  the  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Probation  Branch,  a  section  of  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  responsible  in  part,  for  the  care 
of  juvenile  delinquents  committed  by  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  care  of  the 
Superintendent  of  that  branch.  This  was  achieved  by  perusal  of  departmental 
files  from  1949  to  the  present  day.  Organizational  charts  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Department  and  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  are  appended. 

(See  Appendix) 

In  1946  the  I.O.D.E.,  searching  for  a  charitable  project,  wanted  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  child  welfare  conditions  in  Alberta.  The  provincial 
cabinet  of  the  time  decided  not  to  co-operate  in  the  study  but  the  I.O.D.E. 
proceeded.  A  study  group  was  set  up  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Charlotte 
Whitton  and  brought  to  the  province.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  work  the 
I.O.D.E.  published  a  booklet,  "Survey  of  Findings  and  Recommendations"  and 
at  the  same  time  several  critical  articles  appeared  in  Alberta  newspapers. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  set  up  on  12th  July  1947  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Chief  Justice  W.R.  Howson  to  investigate  the  newspaper  allegations  and  any 
other  relevant  charges  and  to  report  whether  the  policies  followed  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  (the  supervisory  body  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare) 
"were  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children  and  other  citizens  of  Alberta" 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations  if  they  were  not.  The  Commission 
reported  in  December  1948. 

At  that  time  adjudged  delinquent  children  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  the  majority  were  cared  for  in  foster  homes. 

The  exceptions  were  a  small  number  of  girls  admitted  to  Mountview  Social 
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Service  Home  in  Calgary  or  The  Good  Shepherd  Home  in  Edmonton,  and  a  few 
boys  admitted  to  a  special  ward  in  Oliver  Mental  Hospital. 

The  commission  report  discussed  boys  who  were  at  that  time  giving 
trouble  with  car  thefts,  being  transferred  from  Juvenile  to  Adult  Court 
and  hence  to  gaol.  They  said, 

"the  boy  ....did  not  become  what  he  is  overnight.  The  files  we 
have  checked  satisfy  us  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this 
boy  was  a  delinquent  from  an  early  age,  sometimes  as  young  as 
seven  years.  He  has  drifted  along,  in  and  out  of  Juvenile  Court, 
been  reprimanded,  placed  on  probation,  placed  in  foster  homes,  and 
so  forth,  through  the  years,  but  nothing  has  served  to  anchor  him 
in  place  or  fitted  him  into  the  regular  plan  of  society.  If  this 
pattern  of  behaviour  continues  until  the  late  teens  are  reached, 
only  a  miracle  can  save  that  boy  from  becoming  a  habitual  criminal. 

The  actual  cost  to  society  of  a  graduate  of  this  particular  school 
of  experience,  in  terms  of  that  ever-winding  ripple  of  sinister 
influence  which  spreads  around  him,  in  terms  of  a  wasted  and  useless 
life,  and  in  actual  cash,  is  too  great  to  be  casually  dismissed  as 
of  no  importance." 

Reading  this  today,  eighteen  years  later,  there  is  a  familiar  ring.  The 
report  continues  to  recommend, 

"the  psychiatric  services  of  the  province  be  used  to  greater  extent 
than  in  the  past,  so  that  every  boy  who  shows  a  pattern  of  delinquency 
will  receive  examination  in  the  early  stages." 

Further , 

"we  recommend  that  training  facilities  for  delinquent  boys  be  set  up 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  situation  calls  for  at  least  two  types  of 
training,  one  for  the  younger  boys  8  to  14,  and  the  other  for  older 
boys  up  to  18." 

The  Commission  suggested  the  situation  be  "thoroughly  canvassed"  in  other 

places  before  deciding  on  the  types  of  training  schools  but  suggest  an 

institution  with  groups  under  house  parents. 

"There  is  agreement  that  administrators,  teachers  and  house  parents  should 
be  specially  trained  and  have  exceptional  qualities  of  personality  and 
character.  This  means  a  carefully  selected  and  probably  a  very 
expensive  staff.  Schools  of  this  type  cost  money  to  establish  and 
operate. " 


The  report  continues, 
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"The  sole  object  of  a  training  school  is  to  make  an  all-out 

last-ditch  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  boy." 

As  far  as  the  personnel  in  the  department  are  concerned,  the  report 
recommends  recruiting  qualified  social  workers,  engaging  others  on  an 
apprentice  basis,  with  part-time  service  while  qualifying  for  the  posts. 

They  recommend  annual  or  semi-annual  conference  and  leave  of  absence  with 
grants-in-aid  for  attendance  at  schools  of  social  work. 

Finally  they  recommend  a  follow-up  help  and  placement  system  for 
delinquents  who  pass  the  age  of  18. 

During  1950  and  early  1951,  there  was  an  increase  in  car  thefts  in 
Edmonton,  and  many  more  cases  were  being  transferred  to  police  court  for 
disposition.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  the  Juvenile  Court  lacked  the 
power  and  facilities  to  handle  these  young  people  causing  a  good  deal  adverse 
publicity  and  public  demand  for  action. 

In  August,  1951  the  government  received  the  report  of  a  survey 
"Juvenile  Conditions  Generally  in  Alberta",  carried  out  at  their  request 
by  A/S  Sgt.  J.A.  Cameron  of  the  R.C.M.P.  to  "determine  the  cause  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  to  ascertain  if  adequate  measures  were  being  taken 
to  deal  with  the  present  problem."  The  list  of  causes  differs  little  from 
those  held  today,  over  fifteen  years  later.  This  report  pointed  to  the 
need  for  an  industrial  or  training  school.  The  lack  of  detention  facilities 
at  Lethbridge,  of  uniformity  in  the  province  in  dealing  with  delinquents,  of 
probation  officers  on  duty  at  night,  the  lack  of  juvenile  police  officers,  all 
receive  mention. 

Following  Mr.  Cameron's  report,  almost  three  years  after  the  Royal 
Commission  report,  steps  were  taken  within  the  Attorney  General's  Department 


to  set  up  a  juvenile  branch. 


This  seems  to  have  been  referred  to  a  Solicitor 


' 
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in  the  Department,  Mr.  Kenneth  Crockett,  who  gave  excellent  advice  about 
improving  probationary  services,  setting  up  juvenile  police  squads  and  a 
’borstal'  type  institution.  He  advocated  having  an  advisory  board  to 
launch  a  proper  programme  for  the  treatment  of  delinquents.  He  proposed 
detention  homes  with  screening  and  classification  procedures  before  placement, 
establishment  of  Juvenile  Court  committees  where  none  existed  and  advanced 
the  most  cogent  arguments  for  the  employment  of  highly  qualified  staff  at 
the  outset  employed  at  adequate  salary  schedules. 

By  Order  in  Council  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  was  established 
with  Mr.  J.A.  Cameron,  late  of  the  R.C.M.P.  as  Superintendent.  The 
department  became  operational  on  the  1st  January,  1952.  In  January  1952, 
the  juvenile  section  of  Bowden  opened  "in  a  lean-to  building  at  the  east 
end  of  one  hangar."  It  consisted  of  one  dormitory  with  fifteen  double 
bunks,  one  washroom  and  a  classroom.  The  capacity  was  stated  to  be  for 
30  boys! 

In  June  1952,  there  is  reference  on  file  to  proposals  to  build  a 
cottage-type  school  for  boys  in  the  "near  future".  In  June  1952  juveniles 

were  moved  to  the  main  floor  of  the  adult  section  of  Bowden  and  finally 
the  new  building  —  certainly  not  cottage  plan  and  stated  by  those  who  work 
there,  to  have  been  out  of  date  when  it  was  built  —  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  August,  1955  with  dormitory  accommodation  for  60  boys  and 
dining  space  for  40! 

To  go  back  in  time,  to  October  1951,  the  juvenile  age  for  boys  was 
lowered  to  16  by  proclamation  following  approximately  two  years  of 
negotiations  with  the  federal  government.  In  December,  1951  the  first 
juvenile  police  squad  was  set  up  in  Edmonton  and  in  January,  1952  Calgary 
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followed  suit.  Chief  Probation  Officers  were  appointed  to  the  Juvenile 
Courts  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  and  additional  probation  officers  were 
employed  by  the  department.  The  first  Family  Court  was  established  in 
November,  1952  as  a  separate  court  using  the  same  facilities  and  personnel 
as  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  1952  was  passed. 

It  is  on  record  that,  after  a  brief  time  of  having  two  trained 
social  workers  at  Bowden  it  was  deemed  better  not  to  employ  trained  staff. 

The  records  show  that  an  ability  to  type  and  file  his  own  records  was  an 
asset  to  the  aspiring  rural  probation  officer.  As  late  as  1953,  it  was 
stated  official  policy  that  only  department  heads  should  attend  conferences 
of  social  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  workers  from  many  other  agencies 
in  the  city  were  attending  such  conferences.  It  took  three  years  for  staff 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Edmonton. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  girls  also  followed  slowly. 

In  April,  1958  an  Order  in  Council  authorized  the  building  of  the  Alberta 
Institute  for  Girls  to  house  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  girls.  Prior 
to  that,  Protestant  girls  had  been  housed  in  Mountview  Social  Service  Home 
in  Calgary,  a  decrepit  old  building,  run  by  the  United  Church  in  Canada,  at 
a  constant  deficit.  A  grant  of  $4,000  had  been  made  in  1955  to  the  home  by 
the  government  as  it  was  realized  it  would  be  costly  to  build  a  home  and  it 
was  much  less  expensive  to  give  a  small  capital  grant  to  Mountview.  However 
by  early  1957  it  was  evident  that  the  government  would  have  to  provide  its  own 
home  and  this  it  did  by  building  the  present  girls’  institution  in  1958. 

The  advertisement  for  the  female  superintendent  was  inserted  once  in  three 
Alberta  papers,  and  once  each  in  the  Vancouver  Province,  the  Victoria  Colonist 
and  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  This  senior  post  was  advertised  as  one  requiring 
a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work  with  institutional  experience  but  the 


, 
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peak  salary  offered  was  about  $1,000  per  annum  less  than  that  offered  to 
a  Social  Work  Supervisor,  a  position  "considerably  less  arduous  than  that 
carried  by  the  Superintendent  or  Director  of  such  an  Institution"  -  to 
quote  an  appraisal  made  at  the  request  of  the  commission. 

In  March,  1958  a  certificated  course  in  Social  Welfare  was  instituted 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  and  most  of  the  probation  officers 
who  could,  took  advantage  of  this.  At  first  probation  officers  had  part  of 
their  fees  paid,  then  all  of  them  paid,  the  pace  being  set  by  competition  from 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  Other  members  of  the  probation  staff  obtained 
training  at  schools  of  social  work  either  to  B.S.W.  or  M.S.W.  degree  levels, 
usually  as  special  students,  that  is,  students  with  no  previous  university 
experience.  These  schools  of  social  work  now  are  very  unwilling  to  accept 
such  students,  although  the  department  will  subsidize  staff  training. 

Retention  of  rural  staff  was  and  remains  very  difficult,  in  large  measure 
because  of  inadequate  salary  scales. 

In  summary  then,  in  1952,  because  of  public  outcry,  increased  juvenile 
crimes,  and  a  conviction  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  "is  primarily 
one  concerning  the  administration  of  justice"  and  that  prevention  was  largely 
a  problem  of  police  detection  and  law  enforcement,  a  new  branch  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  Department  was  established.  The  Juvenile  Court  and  all  its  functions 
was  transferred  to  this  department.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  juvenile  police  details,  a  start  towards  a  boys'  juvenile  institution, 
increased  probation  services  and  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Family 
Court  Acts.  Later  a  girls  institution  was  built.  This  was  a  promising 
start  but  the  development  seems  to  have  lacked  direction  and  lost  momentum. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  qualified  staff  at  competitive  salaries; 
senior  posts  in  the  department  were  held  by  retired  police  officers;  no 
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encouragement  was  given  to  staff  to  attend  conferences  and  keep  in  touch 
with  current  trends;  the  institutions  built  were  not  well  researched  before 

construction;  and  no  treatment  programmes  worthy  of  the  name  were  set  up 

1 

in  either  institution.  The  organization  of  the  branch  has  not  generated 
a  dynamic  frame  of  mind,  rather  this  state  of  affairs  has  virtually  continued 
to  this  date  not  withstanding  the  tabled  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1948  and  Mr.  Crockett’s  advice  in  1951. 

During  the  years,  there  have  been  numerous  representations  to  the 
government  from  various  sources  of  the  need  for  better  services. 

Committees  of  concerned  citizens  and  organizations  have  been  meeting  for  23 
years  to  discuss  problems  of  delinquency.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
committee  was  the  one  conveened  by  the  Youth  Services  Division  of  the 
Welfare  Council  under  Father  Fitzgerald,  entitled  "Committee  on  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  and  its  attendant  services".  This  committee’s  recommendations 
were  presented  to  Mr.  J.A.  Cameron  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  in 
January,  1961,  and  included  advice  about  the  physical  and  administrative 
linking  of  probation  and  Juvenile  Court  services,  increased  psychiatric  services, 
pre-sentence  reports,  the  use  of  proper  statistical  and  research  services  and 
the  establishment  of  group  homes  and  co-ordination  of  agencies  serving  children. 
There  were  other  committees  saying  much  the  same  thing  until  the  most  recent 
Report  of  the  "Committee  on  Juvenile  Corrections"  prepared  by  the  Youth 
Services  Division  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council,  completed  in  1966. 

It  would  appear  that  a  great  deal  of  public  pressure  is  required  before 


Government  action  is  taken  in  this  field. 
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B.  PRESENT  STRUCTURE  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  BRANCH 
INCLUDING  ARTICULATION  WITHIN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 
_ AND  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  WELFARE _ 

In  order  to  make  the  relative  positions  within  the  Attorney  General's 
Department  clear  and  show  vertical  and  horizontal  relationships  a  series  of 
diagrams  of  ormr.i zational  structure  are  contained  in  the  appendix.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  is 
responsible  for  sore  aspects  of  adult  probation  throughout  the  province,  as 
indicated  by  the  title,  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Probation  Branch.  Tn  addition 
the.  Superintendent  has  responsihil itv  over  the  counsellors  or  probation 
officers  working  in  the  Tamily  Courts.  A  solicitor  is  attached  to  the  court 
but  not  specifically  to  advise  the  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Correctional  Institutions  is  responsible  for  the  total  management,  staffing 
and  policy  of  all  gaols,  prisons  and  forestrv  camps,  the  Belmont  Rehabilitation 
Centre,  the  Powder  Institution,  the  Juvenile  Section  of  Bowden  and  the  Alberta 
Institute  for  Girls.  The  two  superintendents  -  Mr.  G.L.  McPherson  of  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Pranch  and  Mr.  F.c.  Osvin  of  the  Correctional  Institutions  - 
are  responsible  to  Mr.  J.D.  Lee,  Director  of  Corrections  who  in  turn  is 
responsible  to  the  Denuty  Attorney  General,  Mr.  J.E.Hart,  The 

arrangement  of  staff  and  the  distribution  of  the  personnel  in  the  province  is 
demonstrated  best  by  reference  to  the  diagrams. 

Since  their  construction  the  two  juvenile  institutions  have  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Gaols,  an  office  now  called 
Superintendent  of  Correctional  Instittitior.s.  As  stated  in  the  main  report 
there  is  and  never  has  been  any  indication  that  rehabilitation  of  the  juvenile 
offender  was  considered  to  be  important  in  the  administrative  policy  of  either 


institution  on  the  other  hand  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders 
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Branch  have  acquired  degrees  in  social  work  and  hold  as  one  of  their  basic  aims 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  juvenile  ward  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  initial  reluctance  to  declare  either  juvenile  institution  an 
industrial  school  may  have  been  to  prevent  direct  and  ill  considered  committal 
by  a  judge  to  an  institution  without  first  exploring  the  possibility  of 
alternative  placement.  However,  committal  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  now  means  almost  automatic 
placement  in  Bowden  for  boys  or  the  Alberta  Institution  for  Girls.  For 
this  very  reason  social  and  probation  workers  and  the  judges  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts  in  the  large  centres  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  committal  to  the  Superintendent.  The  absence  of  any 
treatment  programme  is  the  institutions  is  well  known  and  too  often  delinquent 
children  from  urban  areas  who  would  have  benefited  from  early  admission  to  a 
closed  treatment  institution,  are  kept  in  foster  homes  or  on  probation  too  long. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  children  from  rural  areas  who  are  adjudged 
delinquent  reach  the  institutions  earlier  as  these  institutions  appear  to  be 
the  only  resource  available.  The  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  treatment  facilities  in  Bowden  or  the  Alberta  Institution 
and  no  facilities  to  separate  individuals  of  varying  patterns  of  criminality. 

Apart  from  the  paucity  of  alternative  institutional  care  and  the 
difficulty  in  finding  the  correct  foster  homes  for  adjudged  delinquents  there 
are  organizational  problems  which  beset  the  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch. 

First,  the  offices  of  his  department  are  in  a  separate  building  to 
those  of  the  Director  of  Corrections  and  the  Superintendent  of  Correctional 
Institutions.  This  means  that  added  to  the  philosophical  barriers  between 
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the  tvo  sections  which  makes  communication  difficult  In  the  first  place,  is 
the  physical  separation  which  makes  -personal  contact  even  less  likely.  There 
is  no  policy  of  regular  joint  meetings .  The  division  of  attitude  between 
the  two  branches  is  the  basis  for  conflict  in  action.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion  this  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  proper  function  of  either,  and 
certainly  to  the  juveniles  in  their  care.  In  addition  to  poor  co-ordination 
between  the  branches  there  is  on  regular  contact  with  the  Director  of 
Child  Welfare  who  o^ten  has  continuing  responsibility  for  a  particular 
j uven i le . 

The  second  major  problem  which  the  Superintendent  o'*  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch  has  to  contend  with  is  that  of  ’dual  wardship".  Vbien  a 
child  has  been  declared  reflected  he  mav  be  made  a  temrorarv  ward  the 
Department  o<*  Child  Welfare.  Chould  he  later  be  declared  delinquent  and 
committed  bv  the  court  to  the  Superintendent  o **  the  Juvenile  Offender's  Branch, 
the  latter  also  assumes  responsibility  'or  the  care  and  custody  of  the  child. 
This  results  in  both  departments  having  wardship  over  the  same  child  but  if 
that  child  i s  in  Bowden,  neither  is  responsible  for  his  care  or  management! 

Temporary  Wardship  under  the  Child  Welfare  Department  cannot  be 
granted  for  more  thnn  one  year  so  that  it  may  expire  before  the  child  is  due 
for  release  from  the  institution.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Offend¬ 
ers  Branch  has  no  rower  to  Veer,  a.  boy  over  l£  or  a  girl  of  18  in  the  corr¬ 
ectional  institutions.  The  Superintendent  o'  Child  Welfare  can  continue  his 
supervision  until  expiry  of  the  temporary  wardship,  or  until  the  boy  is  21 
if  he  is  n  permanent  ward,  'Tie  dual  wardship  has  other  complicating  prob¬ 
lems.  Unless  the  young  person  is  a  government  ward  he  cannot.  get  prolonged 
follow  up  supervision.  This  leads  to  nanoeuvering  in  cases  where  neglect  is 
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a  factor,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  wardship  so  that  supervision  can  be  cont¬ 
inued.  To  quote  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  brief  - 

"The  difference  in  ages  of  children  which  the  two 
related  statutes  embody  also  create  conflicts  between 
the  two  departments.  Under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  any 
child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  -  boy  or  girl  who  is  in 
need  of  protection  -  can  be  apprehended  and  made  a  ward. 

Children  who  have  been  made  permanent  wards  can  remain  in  the 
care  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  main  effect  of  this  lengthy  period 
of  wardship  is  to  help  many  young  men  and  women  complete  their 
education  in  technical  institutes  and  university.  We  believe 
that  there  are  many  boys  that  we  salvage  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  and  seventeen  that  otherwise  would  end  up  before  the 
courts  as  adults  if  brought  before  the  courts  an  delinquents 
at  that  age.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  several  fifteen  and 
one-half  year  old  boys  who  have  been  committed  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  mostly  because  their  approaching  sixteenth 
birthday  made  them  ineligible  for  the  services  of  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch." 

Vet  other  problems  ere  presented  bv  dual  wardship  to  quote  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  brief  again  - 

"Much  more  contain? ,  however,  is  the  ouestion  main¬ 
tenance  orders  being  made  against  a  municipality  for  children 
who  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Child 
Welfare  for  ten,  twelve  or  even  sixteen  years.  As  permanent 
wards,  there  has  been  no  municipality  involvement  or  respon¬ 
sibility  since  the  child  has  been  a  Child  Welfare  Ward.  If, 
as  an  example,  a  girl,  who  was  surrendered  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  as  an  infant ,  became  a  permanent  ward  and  has 
been  maintained  in  a  foster  home  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  this  whole  period,  by  the  act  of  committing  a 
delinquency,  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  Juvenile  Off¬ 
enders  Branch.  A  maintenance  order  can  he,  and  usually  is, 
requested  by  the  Probation  Officer  against  the  municipality 
where  the  mother  resided  as  much  as  sixteen  years  previously. 

In  turn  the  municipality  can,  and  often  does,  a3k  reimbursement 
from  the  parent  who  has  neither  seen  or  had  any  responsibility 
for  the  child  for  this  whole  time.  These  situations  have  caused 
family  upheavals  and  unpleasant  incidents  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  legal  parent  was  an  unmarried  mother  who  relinquished 
her  child,  believed  that  the  child  had  been  adopted,  or  more 
often,  had  married  and  had  not  told  her  husband  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  child  before  marriage.  The  Child  Welfare  Branch  has 
not  made  a  maintenance  order  against  a  municipality  since  the 
amendments  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act  in  1958,  hut  can  ask  that 
an  order  he  made  against  the  -parent  i*  the  child  is  removed 
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directly  from  the  parent  or  parents .  If  we  have  a 
maintenance  order  against  the  parent  of  a  ward  who  has 
been  committed  to  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch,  this  has 
not  been  enforced." 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  problems  of  dual  wardship  have  been 

under  consideration  for  some  time  but  the  writer  doubts  whether  this  con¬ 

sideration  can  have  been  very  serious.  The  provision  of  after  care  for 
non-wards  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  through  its  probationary  serv¬ 
ices  irrespective  of  age  would  resolve  one  of  the  problems.  It  appears 
advisable  to  allow  child  welfare  wardship  to  be  set  aside  while  the  child 
is  in  a  correctional  institution,  to  be  resumed  for  its  unexpired  portion 
on  discharge.  The  responsibility  for  after  care  of  government  wards  could 
be  subject  to  mutual  arrangement  and  agreement  under  court  supervision. 

The  transfer  of  the  juvenile  correctional  institutions  to  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch  from  the  adult  oriented  Correctional  Institutions  Branch 
would  go  far  towards  remedying  an  unworkable  situation.  It  has  been  sugg¬ 
ested  in  many  briefs  and  it  originally  was  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 

care  of  all  juvenile  delinquents  should  come  under  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare.  Those  who  are  concerned  about  these  children  and  their  ultimate 
effect  on  and  contribution  to  society,  have  seen  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  towards  obtaining  professional  staff,  the 
expansion  of  services  and  facilities  and,  in  particular,  an  alert  forward 

i 

looking  policy.  In  contrast,  within  the  Corrections  Branch  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Department  they  see  over  reliance  on  blind  legal  functions  and 
definition  of  justice,  complacency  about  existing  structural  facilities, 
reliance  upon  other  departments  to  give  leads  in  training  of  personnel, 
little  effort  to  obtain  professional  staff:  all  suggesting  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  is  no  substitute  for  policy. 
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The  transfer  of  the  whole  structure  of  institutions ,  probationary  and 
court  services  back  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  does  not  really  provide  a 
solution  and  this  action  would  be  faced  with  enormous  practical  problems. 

The  solution  lies  in  imbueing  this  new  branch  -  let  us  call  it  the  Juvenile 
Corrections  Branch  to  give  it  a  title  -  with  drive,  a  purpose  and  a  goal. 

The  goal  being  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  young  offenders ,  who  have 
been  given  the  benefit  of  proper  court  procedure  and  adjudication  through 
the  juvenile  courts.  The  services  whether  probationary  or  institutional 
would  have  the  same  purpose  -  the  salvage  of  young  lives,  the  reduction  of 
adult  crime  and  therefore  the  protection  of  our  society. 

With  the  inclusion  of  present  juvenile  institutions  with  all  that  this 
implies  from  a  treatment  and  co-ordinating  point  of  view,  the  Department 
would  require  a  very  well  qualified  Director.  He  should  have  social  service 
qualifications  of  at  least  M.S.W.  level,  and  wide  administrative  experience 
in  the  spheres  of  social,  municipal  or  government  administration  and  planning. 
This  post  should  carry  a  very  high  salary  and  candidates  should  be  sought 
from  throughout  North  America  and  byond  for  they  are  scarce.  The  benefits 
of  trying  to  find  such  a  person  are  obvious. 

The  new  Juvenile  Branch  would  be  concerned  with  all  the  present  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  By  retaining  adult  probation  ser¬ 
vices,  supervision  and  follow  up  of  juveniles  is  simplified  provided  legis¬ 
lative  changes  are  made  to  allow  this  past  the  limits  of  juvenile  age.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  eventually  -  but  certainly  not  immediately  -  all 
municipal  probationary  services  should  be  incorporated  in  this  department. 

Many  of  the  administrative  problems  are  those  of  fragmentation  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  poor  co-ordination  and  co-operation  and  unification  of  services 
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should  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  this. 

The  complete  overhaul  of  existing  programs  and  the  implementation  of 
new  ones  in  the  institutions  can  not  wait  this  departmental  re-organization. 

An  advisory  committee  should  he  appointed  forthwith  to  plan  new  facilities 
and  treatment  programs.  This  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  report.  In 
future  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  director  to  issue  an  annual 
report,  conduct  frequent  departmental  meetings  (the  Child  Welfare  Commission 
meets  weekly  to  oversee  the  running  of  the  Department)  and  plan  evaluation 
studies  and  projects  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  Human  Resources  Re¬ 
search  Council.  Staff  recruitment  and  training  must  be  vigorously  pursued 
with  very  generous  training  grants.  Attendance  at  workshops  and  seminars 
conducted  and  arranged  jointly  by  universities,  junior  colleges,  the  new  Sch¬ 
ool  of  Social  Services  and  the  technical  institutions  is  a  necessity.  Sal¬ 
ary  scales  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  encourage  competition  and  reward 
attainment  of  increased  skills.  A  good  reference  library  should  be  built 
up.  Use  should  be  made,  by  the  staff  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  excell¬ 
ent  material  written  for  the  lay  public  published  by  such  sources  as  insurance 
companies,  the  Federal  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  U.S.A.,  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

The  complete  revision  of  all  forms  used  in  the  Juvenile  Court  must  be 
undertaken  and  use  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  the  Integrating  and 
Judicial  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  referred  to  earlier 
in  this  report.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  the  data  obtained  from  these 
forms  should  form  the  basis  for  an  attempt  to  provide  answers  to  some  of  the 
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perrenial  problems  of  juvenile  crime. 

This  branch  ■will  have  much  to  do.  It  requires  a  first  class  director 
with  a  staff  highly  qualified,  young  enough  to  accept  the  challenge  of  change 
and  able  to  work  together  as  a  team  united  in  their  objective. 


VII 


POLICE 

A.  LARGE  URBAN 

In  Alberta  there  are  three  large  urban  centres  with  juvenile  sections 
in  their  police  department.  These  are  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Lethbridge. 
Where  a  municipality  wishes  to  set  up  a  special  juvenile  section,  the  prov¬ 
ince  will  pay  50%  of  the  cost. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  juven¬ 
ile  sections  maintained  by  the  two  large  centres  and  even  more  in  their 
procedures.  In  Calgary  a  Juvenile  Detail  works  from  the  Detective  Division 
and  it  consists  of  one  Detective  Sergeant  and  eight  detectives.  There  is 
no  policewoman  in  the  detail.  It  is  stated  in  the  police  brief  that  this 
section  concentrates  on  activities  which  "constitute  criminal"  offences. 
Minor  offences  may  be  dealt  with  by  uniformed  police  and  the  writer  was  told 
when  she  visited  the  Detention  Home,  Calgary,  that  small  children  have  been 
brought  there  for  admission  for  petty  theft  by  uniformed  police. 

The  Edmonton  Juvenile  Investigation  Branch  is  staffed  by  an  Inspector, 
his  deputy  with  the  rank  of  Detective  Staff  Sergeant,  eight  full  detectives 
aiid  six  policewomen.  The  men  are  chosen  for  their  particular  interest  and 
ability  to  work  with  young  people  but  the  policewomen  rotate  through  other 
branches  of  the  Force.  Members  of  the  Branch  are  on  duty  from  7:00  a.m. 
until  midnight  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  all  com¬ 
plaints  against  juveniles. 

The  procedures  for  handling  complaints  against  juveniles  is  so  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  two  cities  that  they  are  represented  by  chart  in  the  Appendix. 
These  charts  should  be  referred  to  when  the  section  on  Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation  is  considered.  (Charts  VII  and  VIII). 

Investigations  of  complaints  against  juveniles  in  Calgary  are  carried 
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out  by  the  Probation  Officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Department.  The  com¬ 
plaints  against  children  from  schools  or  stores  are  also  notified  direct 
to  the  Calgary  Children's  Aid  Department  on  a  form  and  are  subsequently 
investigated  by  that  Department.  Later,  the  Probation  Officers  make  the 
decision  about  charging  or  informal  disposition  as  described  in  the  main 
report.  The  police  do  not  prefer  charges. 

In  Edmonton  the  procedure  is  quite  different.  The  method  used  in 
Calgary  was  abandoned  in  Edmonton  several  years  ago  as  it  was  not  working 
well.  The  present  staff  in  the  Edmonton  Social  Services  Department  are  of 
the  opinion  that  casting  the  Probation  Officer  in  the  dual  roles  of  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  counsellor  leads  to  confusion.  In  Edmonton  the  Juvenile  Investiga¬ 
tion  Branch  carry  out  all  investigations  related  to  juveniles,  and  each 
morning  the  overnight  complaints  and  dispositions  are  checked  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  in  charge.  After  investigation,  where  evidence  is  sufficient,  a  charge 
is  laid  and  the  case  is  processed  through  the  Juvenile  Court.  When  the  case 
comes  to  court,  a  senior  member  of  the  Branch  acts  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
and  presents  the  case.  If  the  evidence  is  inadequate  or  the  case  appears  to 
have  elements  of  neglect  requiring  further  social  investigation,  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Edmonton  Social  Services  Department  where  the  Intake  Social 
Worker  follows  it  up.  This  is  done  usually  by  a  phone  call  or  letter  offer¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  parents,  the  acceptance  of  proffered  help  being 
entirely  voluntary.  The  police  are  very  positive  that  their  task  is  one  of 
law  enforcement  and  not  social  work  but  they  feel  they  have  a  duty  to  refer 
any  social  problems  to  social  services.  Their  preventative  role  is  in 
patrolling  areas  where  young  people  congregate  and  to  take  part  in  education¬ 
al  programmes  to  schools  and  other  groups. 

One  excellent  demonstration  of  the  degree  of  co-operation  and 
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a  real  effort  to  keep  in  touch  is  the  monthly  meeting  initiated 
by  the  Edmonton  Social  Services  Department  to  which  members  of  the  Juvenile 
Branch  are  invited,  along  with  the  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  At  this 
meeting  the  topic  discussed  is  usually  one  which  has  been  causing  concern 
to  one  of  the  participating  groups.  All  involved  feel  that  these  meetings, 
at  which  discussion  is  free,  enable  different  aspects  of  problems  to  get  an 
airing  and  solutions  to  be  found  more  readily.  This  type  of  meeting  does 
more  to  cement  good  working  relationships  than  any  memorandum  or  directive. 

The  result  is  a  feeling  in  both  the  Probation  Section  of  the  City  Social 
Services  Department  and  the  Juvenile  Investigation  Branch,  that  although 
problems  exist  and  fresh  ones  will  arise  the  ability  to  discuss  them  prevents 
many  misunderstandings. 

There  is  one  problem  which  has  been  raised  frequently  and  which  gives 
parents  and  school  staff  members  considerable  concern.  That  is  the  method 
of  questioning  children  by  the  police  when  investigating  a  complaint  against 
a  child.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  police  officers  to  carry 
this  out  at  school  with  the  principal  standing  in  for  the  parents  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  child.  Now  this  is  legally  correct  but,  is  it  in  fact 
just?  Both  the  police  and  the  principal  represent  figures  of  authority  and 
implied  threat  and  one  is  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  taking  any 
statement  from  any  child  in  these  circumstances.  The  Justice  Department 
Report  makes  the  point  that  statements  taken  without  a  protecting  adult  should 
not  be  admissible  as  evidence  if  the  case  is  waived  to  adult  court.  The 
point  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  statements  should  be  taken  without  the 
protection  of  parents  or  close  relatives.  From  a  practical  point  of  view 
the  police  point  out  the  difficulties  of  finding  parents  and  children  to¬ 
gether,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  technical  matter  and  perhaps  putting  respon- 
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sibility  on  the  parents  would  ensure  their  prompt  attendance  with  the  child 
at  the  police  station.  One  other  point  about  questioning  in  school  is  the 
speed  with  which  the  grapevine  spreads  the  news.  As  the  interrogation  and 
court  proceedings,  if  any,  are  in  camera,  the  child  in  question  may  never 
be  in  a  position  to  refute  any  rumours  if  he  is  innocent.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  the  situation  and  the  child  should  be  given  parental 
protection  if  at  all  possible. 

One  final  problem  is  that  which  is  posed  by  the  detention  of  children. 
Without  doubt  children  who  come  from  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  and 
who  are  picked  up  on  a  charge  are  more  likely  to  be  detained  than  those  of 
the  upper  social  classes.  There  are  children  whose  parents  may  not  be  at 
home  and  this  may  lead  to  detention;  more  determined  effort  to  find  the 
parents  should  be  in  order  before  such  a  deprivation  of  liberty  is  arbitrar¬ 
ily  applied. 

Once  a  child  is  in  detention  the  speed  of  his  or  her  release  seems  to 
be  directly  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  and  sophistication  of  the  parents. 
The  writer  feels  very  strongly  that  these  children  are  innocent  until  proven 
guilty;  that  an  adult  in  similar  circumstances  would  be  in  court  the  next 
day  -  and  so  should  the  child.  There  is  a  four  day  maximum  period  allowed 
before  the  child  has  to  appear  in  court ,  but  this  appearance  is  often 
followed  by  a  remand  for  completion  of  police  investigation  or  social  invest¬ 
igation.  Too  often  the  child  does  not  appear  until  four  days  have  passed. 

It  would  seem  better  to  have  him  appear  immediately  and  have  a  remand  to 
complete  investigations  with  release  being  ordered  whenever  possible.  Only 
those  children  likely  to  run  away,  to  cause  damage  or  danger  to  themselves 
or  others,  or  who  must  be  held  for  another  jurisdiction  should  be  held  in 
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Before  moving  on  to  consider  other  police  services,  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  great  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the  police  when  dealing  with 
juveniles.  There  must  be  a  consistency  of  handling  throughout  the  whole 
legal  process,  and  this  has  to  be  characterized  by  complete  fairness  and 
justice.  Many  of  the  children  who  fall  foul  of  the  law  have  not  had  good 
experiences  with  the  adults  close  to  them.  They  may  be  rebellious  but  they 
are  observant  and  very  discriminating.  The  policeman  or  woman,  be  they  in 
patrol,  morality  or  juvenile  sections,  must  know  how  to  deal  with  young 
people  and  must  realize  the  effect  their  own  actions  may  have  upon  the  be¬ 
haviour  and  response  of  a  young  person.  Good  training  courses,  in-service 
refresher  courses  and  inter-agency  meetings  all  help  in  transmitting  this 
knowledge. 

SMALLER  URBAN  CENTRES. 

Here  policing  is  done  by  the  municipal  police  force  or  officer  and  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  police  varies  considerably.  Their  duties 
may  range  over  a  wide  field  of  activities,  and  this  is  very  different  to  the 
.  highly  specialized  juvenile  sections  mentioned  above.  Facilities  available 
to  the  small  town  police  officer  are  often  very  limited.  He  probably  has 
to  do  his  own  clerical  work,  he  may  or  may  not  have  a  municipal  probation 
officer,  he  may  have  to  arrange  detention  as  the  need  arises  and  if  he  does 
pick  up  juvenile  offenders,  the  Magistrate  may  not  thank  him  for  bringing 
them  into  court. 

Although  delinquency  exists  in  semi-rural  areas  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  report,  there  is  more  "hidden"  or  non-statistical  delin¬ 
quency.  The  closer  ties  and  personal  contacts  tend  to  prevent  the  early 
use  of  court  proceedings  and  it  may  later  take  a  really  serious  delinquency  - 
in  the  eyes  of  the  local  population  at  least  -  to  make  it  worthwhile  filling 
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in  all  the  forms  required  to  bring  the  child  to  court.  Having  reached  court, 
public  pressure  is  really  on  to  "do  something",  and  as  there  is  often  no 
point  in  probationary  services,  the  child  is  much  more  likely  to  be  comm¬ 
itted  to  an  institution. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  the  delinquency  figures  in  a  situation  like 
this  are  likely  to  be  very  different  to  figures  from  large  urban  centres. 

A  "clean-up"  drive  could  produce  a  paradoxical  rise  in  the  number  of  cases 
brought  to  court  in  an  area  causing  an  apparent  crime  wave.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  traditional  family  and  community  way  of 
handling  of  their  own  problems ,  but  if  children  are  to  be  removed  from  their 
homes  and  put  in  institutions,  something  more  than  sudden  incarceration  is 
needed.  The  institutions  must  be  first  class  and  case  work  must  be  done  with 
the  families  and  the  community  to  which  the  child  will  return. 

C.  RURAL 

The  problems  of  policing  sparsely  populated  large  rural  areas  are  enor¬ 
mous  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  here  again  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of 
"hidden  delinquency"  which  in  an  urban  centre  would  be  a  statistic.  It 
has  been  said  to  the  writer  that  both  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and 
the  police  in  small  urban  centres  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  of  young 
people  who  have  little  real  work  and  little  recreational  opportunities. 

They  tend  to  view  them  with  a  good  deal  more  tolerance  than  their  city 
counterparts  and  again,  only  step  in  for  serious  or  criminal  acts.  This  is 
probably  one  factor  in  the  apparent  early  committal  to  institutions  of  rural 
first  offenders,  a  pattern  demonstrated  by  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  These  are  not  really  first  offenders,  but  ones 
whose  removal  from  their  environment  has  become  a  necessity,  at  which  point 
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the  mechanism  of  the  law  is  put  into  effect,  for  the  first  time,  usually 

i 

after  community  "informal  disposition". 


VIII 


COURT 

A.  General 

This  section  is  written  with  full  awareness  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  law.  Much  that  is  contained  herein  is  the  result  of  discussions  with 
the  judges,  police  and  staff  of  the  juvenile  court  as  well  as  juvenile 
delinquents  who  have  been  before  the  court.  Many  points  raised  in  the 
Justice  Departments  Report  are  not  raised  here  as  it  is  felt  they  will 
be  considered  at  the  federal  level  and  the  writer  has  little  knowledge  of 
them. 


In  Alberta  there  are  five  juvenile  courts  situated  in  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Red  Deer.  The  Courts  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Edmonton  in  1952,  Calgary  1953?  I960  for  both  Lethbridge  and 
Medicine  Hat  and  1962  for  Red  Deer.  These  courts  share  their  judges  and 
staff  with  the  Family  Court  but  the  two  courts  are  separate  in  function 
though  not  in  locale.  The  majority  of  the  judges  have  legal  training  and 
those  who  have  not,  have  other  very  suitable  qualifications  and  experience 
for  their  position.  To  date  some  progress,  but  not  a  great  deal,  has  been 

i 

made  towards  instituting  a  circuit  system  for  judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
At  present,  rural  magistrates  hear  juvenile  cases  as  ex-officio  judges  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  although  a  Magistrate  is  "Not  required  to  act  in 
such  capacity  unless  willing  to  do  so",  to  quote  the  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
1964,  Section  7  (l),  he  has  little  choice  in  the  matter.  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  a  brief  submitted  by  Judge  Bowker  of  the  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court,  Edmonton, 

"As  indicated  above,  outside  the  five  major  cities  (Edmonton, 

Calgary,  Red  Deer,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Lethbridge)  cases  invol¬ 
ving  juvenile  offenders  (as  well  as  Family  Court  matters)  are 
handled  by  magistrates  as  part  of  their  ordinary  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Without  in  any  way  inputing  criticism to  our 
rural  magistrates T  courts,  the  standards  of  which  are  being 
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constantly  upgraded,  the  fact  remains  that  juveniles 
require  an  entirely  different  approach  than  that  accorded 
adult  offenders,  and  this  can  best  be  provided  by  persons 
who  work  exclusively  in  this  field  and  have  gained  special 
skills.  For  this  reason,  I  would  commend  the  plan  now 
under  discussion,  whereby  Juvenile  Court  judges  from  the 
major  cities  hold  court,  say  once  a  month,  in  selected 
towns  throughout  the  province,  so  that  uniformity  in 
standards  can  be  achieved.” 

No  specialized  instruction  is  available  in  Canada  to  prepare  the 
new  Magistrate  of  Juvenile  Court  Judge  for  his  responsible  position, 
although  there  are  such  courses  in  the  United  States.  The  salaries 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  are  not  commensurate 
with  those  of  the  judges  of  the  other  courts  and  in  the  judicial 
hierarchy  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  is  the  lowest  order  of  court. 

This  distinction  the  judges  share  with  the  elementary  school  teacher 
and  the  importance  of  his  or  her  role  has  already  been  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  report. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  extent  of  delin¬ 
quency,  and  the  section  describing  police  action,  the  methods  of  bringing 
juvenile  delinquents  to  court  differ  between  cities  and  between  the  cities 
and  rural  areas.  In  Calgary,  the  Probation  Officer  usually  acts  as  a 
prosecutor;  in  Edmonton,  the  Police  Court  Officer  performs  this  duty. 

No  legally  trained  Court  Prosecutor  is  in  court  if  the  offence  is  minor 
or  if  the  child  and  his  parents  do  not  have  counsel.  If  the  child  enters 
a  guilty  plea  and  retains  counsel,  then  a  court  solicitor  appears  as 
prosecutor.  The  question  of  whether  a  crown  prosecutor  should  always 
present  the  case  merits  discussion  and  consideration. 

Associated  with  the  problem  of  using  a  crown  prosecutor,  at  least 
in  all  cases  which  are  of  a  criminal  nature,  is  the  question  of  the  use 
of  counsel  for  the  child.  This  was  given  quite  lengthy  consideration 
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in  the  Justice  Department  Report  and  it  is  one  which  should  be  discussed. 
Several  studies  are  being  undertaken  elsewhere  to  try  to  define  the  role 
of  the  lawyer  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  Alberta  there  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  strong  feeling  that  there  is  little  place  for  a  lawyer  in  these 
courts.  If  the  counsel  and  prosecutor  were  to  act  in  the  traditional 
advisary  roles,  the  writer  would  be  in  full  agreement.  However,  are  the 
traditional  roles  the  only  ones?  The  suggestion  is  being  made  here  that 
the  legal  profession  should  perhaps  examine  this  problem  and  develop  a 
new  range  of  techniques  and  attitudes  towards  ensuring  for  the  juvenile 
and  his  family,  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  Perhaps  in  time,  there 
may  be  specialist  lawyers  in  the  juvenile  and  social  field,  just  as 
specialists  have  developed  in  other  legal  fields.  This  has  had  to  happen 
in  medicine  and  teaching  where  the  highest  standard  of  service  and  consul¬ 
tative  advice  can  only  be  provided  by  those  specially  trained. 

It  appears  to  one  with  no  legal  training  that  it  must  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  judge  to  act  as  counsel  or  to  advise  the  parents  as  to 
their  rights  at  law  and  those  of  their  child,  and  at  the  same  time, 
pronounce  judgment.  The  very  informality  of  the  court  does  not  make  the 
roles  of  those  involved  very  clear,  and  many  studies  conducted  on  the 
impact  of  the  legal  process  on  the  child,  point  to  the  value  of  clarity 
of  role.  The  confusion  inherent  in  the  dual  role  of  the  probation  officer 
when  acting  in  court  as  prosecutor  and  then  later  reverting  to  his  role  as 
probation  officer  has  already  been  noted. 

When  the  case  is  heard  before  the  judge  some  information  has  usually 
been  prepared  by  an  intake  social  worker  prior  to  the  hearing  and  is  in 
the  dossier.  The  writer  noted  during  her  visits  to  the  court,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  ascertained  from  others,  that  sometimes  the  judge  reads  these 
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reports  before  hearing  the  case  and  sometimes  he  makes  a  point  of  not 
reading  them.  Perhaps  the  important  point  is  that  the  reports  should 
be  there  if  he  should  require  them,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  standard 
procedure  might  be  followed.  This  is  linked  to  comments  made  later 
under  the  section  on  detention  for  there  is  quite  a  strong  feeling  among 
workers  that  the  judicial  proceedings  should  be  conducted  with  as  much 
speed  as  is  compatible  with  proper  investigation.  Consideration  should 
perhaps  be  given  to  bringing  the  child  to  court  the  day  after  the 
offence,  certainly  if  he  is  in  detention,  so  that  a  plea  could  be  heard. 

Then  a  remand  could  be  made  for  a  set  time,  for  preparation  of  a  pre¬ 
sentence  report.  This  report  should  be  as  full  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 
Should  it  become  clear  to  the  caseworker  that  investigations  beyond 
those  apparent  at  the  first  appearance  will  be  required,  the  worker 
should  immediately  seek  direction  from  the  judge  to  reduce  delay. 

Repeated  remands  impose  a  real  strain  on  a  child  and  should  be  avoided 
if  at  all  possible. 

With  reference  to  the  unique  role  of  judges  in  the  Juvenile  Courts  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  brief  submitted  by  Judge  H.A.  Allard  and  Judge  H.  Litsky,  Judges 
of  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court,  Calgary,  might  seem  appropriate. 

"The  juvenile  Court  is  in  the  full  sense  a  proper  court  of  law. 

It  has  a  duty  of  determining  guilt  or  innocence  and  is  bound 
by  rules  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  trials  in  general  and  is 
obliged  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  also  the  rights 
and  interests  of  society.  It  is  obliged  to  act  in  the  best 
tradition  of  individualized  justice  and  to  assure  due  process. 

Compatible  with  this  principle  is  the  social  function  of  the 

Court,  without  which  the  Court  becomes  merely  a  bare  judicial  hearing. 

The  Court  has  come  to  expect  available  to  it,  control  and  diagnostic 
services  to  prescribe  treatment  and  to  see  that  control  and  treatment 
is  carried  out.  In  order  to  successfully  fulfill  these  objectives 
the  Court  may  need  a  center  for  the  holding  and  appraisal  of  the 
delinquent;  specialist  personnel  in  the  field  of  forensic  medicine, 
probation  officers,  facilities  for  foster  care,  reform  institutions 
and  after  care.  The  provisions  of  such  services  is  implied  but 
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there  appears  to  be  no  obligation  on  anyone  for  their  application 
or  availability.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  wide  disparity  in 
philosophy  as  to  the  function  and  purposes  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  in  particular  the  role  of  the  Judge.  The  danger  is  that 
individualized  justice  intended  for  the  child  may  become  justice 
individualized  primarily  by  the  attitudes,  knowledge  and  values 
of  the  judge. 

To  give  guide  lines  in  this  area  of  divergent  views  the  Court’s 
powers  must  be  clearly  defined  in  law  and  its  processes  clearly 
defined.  We  urge  your  Committee  to  consider  the  need  for  formulation 
of  Provincial  Regulations  to  remove  the  ambiguity  where  it  exists 
and  enhance  harmony  in  practice  throughout  the  province.  Does 
the  Juvenile  Court  Judge,  for  example,  have  a  role  in  directing 
detention  practices,  or  the  holding  of  children  for  observation 
and  diagnostic  purposes?  At  the  present  time  in  Calgary  children 
may  be  held  in  custodial  situations  without  reference  to  the 
Court.  In  fact  in  the  Calgary  situation  children  have  been  held 
in  close  confinement,  otherwise  known  as  detention  and  observation 
for  many  weeks  without  any  reference  to  the  Court. 

The  Community  is  also  confused  in  its  expectations  of  the  judge. 

Is  he  obliged  to  speak  in  public?  Is  he  an  administrator  and 
co-ordinator  and  a  communicator  between  the  various  agencies? 

What  is  the  judge's  role  in  respect  to  what  are  in  some  places 
called  informal  hearings?  Can  complaints  be  settled  out  of  court 
without  the  intervention  of  the  judge?  Can  society  and  the  child 
be  protected  where  a  known  offender  is  dealt  with  outside  of  the 
Court's  authority?  If  the  function  is  primarily  social,  the  social 
functions  can  be  exercised  beyond  the  Court.  If,  however,  this 
social  function  has  its  base  in  legal  rights  and  obligations  then 
it  is  questionable  if  these  social  functions  can  take  place  without 
court  sanction." 

It  would  seem  that  the  judges  of  the  Juverile  Courts  could  very 
easily  agree  on  adjustments  which  would  produce  some  uniformity  of 
procedure  without  destroying  the  special  character  of  the  court  and 
limiting  the  particular  skills  of  each  judge.  It  does  seem  desirable, 
however,  that  a  clear  statement  of  guilt  or  innocence  be  made  and  that 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tables  V  and  VI  in  the  Appendix  show  the  disposition  of  cases  in 
1964  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  cases  are  adjudged 
delinquent.  The  disposition  sine  die  means  an  indefinite  adjournment 
and  its  use  is  questioned  in  the  Justice  Committee's  Report.  This 
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matter  and  the  question  of  new  disposition  alternatives,  together  with 
the  use  of  restitution  are  matters  for  federal  legislation  and  will 
doubtless  be  considered  when  new  legislation  is  drafted. 

The  briefs  received  from  the  Juvenile  Detachments  of  the  Police 
and  several  other  briefs  recommend  that  where  property  damage  is 
involved,  work  restitution  should  be  considered  as  a  sanction.  The' 
use  of  youth  juries  was  also  raised  but  this  cannot  be  done  under  present 
legislation.  Some  flexibility  in  the  statutes  to  allow  for  pilot 
projects  could  perhaps  be  considered  but  the  danger  of  ad  hoc  sentences 
has  to  be  guarded  against. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  facilities  which 
are  available  to  the  court,  brief  consideration  must  be  given  to  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  judge  and  child,  the  judge  and  probation  officer  and 
the  probation  officer  and  the  child.  Many  times  delinquents  being  brought 
back  to  detention  for  breach  of  probation  have  protested  vigorously 
that  they  did  not  know  or  understand  the  terms  of  their  probation. 

It  is  clear  that  no  written  statement  of  these  terms  is  dictated  by  some 
of  the  judges  or  by  the  probation  officer.  The  Family  Services  Association 
of  Edmonton  say  they  have  four  copies  of  the  terms  of  probation  made  out  - 
one  each  for  the  judge,  the  parent,  the  probation  officer  and  the  child. 

In  addition  the  parents  and  the  child  have  the  terms  interpreted  and 
explained.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  simple  procedure. 

The  judges  have  mentioned  the  paucity  of  reports  received  after 
the  child  has  been  sent  to  an  institution  or  has  been  put  on  probation. 

As  the  judge  has  imposed  the  sanction  it  seems  logical  that  he  should 
receive  progress  reports  on  a  regular  basis  for  he  has  otherwise  no 
way  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his  sentences.  Such  reporting  should  be 
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mandatory,  if  not  even  statutory,  and  reports  should  be  submitted 
referring  to  both  the  child  and  his  family. 

In  conclusion,  part  of  the  function  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
should  be  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  court  on  the  children  it 
handles  both  at  the  time  of  court  appearances  and  later  after  his 
discharge.  This  should  be  part  of  planned  research  in  juvenile  del¬ 
inquency. 

The  next  section  deals  with  the  services  which  are  available  to 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Without  good  services,  the  recommendations  of  the 
court  tend  to  be  merely  paper  ones.  In  the  sections  which  follow,  what 
is  provided  will  be  described.  The  main  areas  where  services  need  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  are  in  the  provision  of  better  pre-sentence 
assessment,  expansion  of  the  probation  services  and  in  the  provision 
of  a  variety  of  treatment  facilities. 


VIII 


FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  COURT. 

1.  Assessment  and  psychiatric  services. 

Earlier  in  this  report  reference  was  made  to  recommendations  made  by 
the  Royal  Commission  which  studied  Child  Welfare  in  this  province  in  19^8. 

At  that  time  the  need  for  greater  and  earlier  use  of  psychiatric  services 
in  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  stressed.  This  need  still  exists  but 
the  provision  and  organization  of  psychiatric  or  assessment  services  is 
confused. 

Social  assessments  are  prepared  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  by  Intake  Pro¬ 
bation  Officers  at  the  time  the  case  is  made  out  and  prior  to  court  appear¬ 
ance.  If  more  information  is  required  and  the  judge  requests  a  remand  for 
a  detailed  psychiatric  pre-sentence  report,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Probation  Officer,  who  has  by  now  been  assigned  to  the  case,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  the  child  seen  in  the  quickest  way  possible. 

In  Calgary  there  seems  to  be  a  very  happy  and  co-operative  service 
provided  to  the  Juvenile  Courts  by  the  Guidance  Clinic  when  psychiatric 
services  are  requested.  The  William  Roper  Hull  Home  and  the  Don  Boscoe 
Homes  which  the  Commission  visited,  were  emphatic  that  children  who  needed 
service,  assessment  or  theraputic,  got  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  Edmonton  a  very  different  situation  exists.  Children  referred  to 
the  Guidance  Clinic  from  the  Social  Services  Department  of  the  City  or  from 
the  Juvenile  Courts  and  Detention  Home,  are  not  given  service  commensurate 
with  the  urgency  that  often  exists  in  a  particular  case.  Social  Workers 
experience  real  difficulty  in  getting  appointments  in  time  to  complete  pre¬ 
sentence  reports.  Those  responsible  for  organization  and  the  attitudes 
which  exist  feel  that  an  "Evaluation  Service"  should  be  set  up  for  this 
purpose  attached  to  the  court.  This  is  described,  with  reasons  for  the 
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suggestion,  in  a  brief  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Van  Stolk,  Director  of  the  Edmonton 
Guidance  Clinic. 

"What  kind  of  socio-psychiatric  early  Evaluation  Service 
should  this  be? 


Ideally,  I  believe  this  function  would  be  best  served  by  a 
multi-disciplinary  team,  e.  g. ,  Child  Psychiatrist,  professional 
Social  Worker,  a  Sociologist,  Ph.  D. ,  and  a  clinically-orientated 
psychologist;  (Masters-plus  or  Ph.  D.  level.) 

The  function  of  this  Evaluation  Team  should  be  purely  for 
evaluation,  recommendations  and  consultation,  but  should  not 
become  involved  in  treatment,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Such  a  team  would  not  have  time  to  do  proper 
treatment . 

(2)  This  would  take  the  responsibility  away  from 
community  agencies  where  the  responsibility 
belongs . 

(3)  When  the  initial  contact  between  youngster  and 
Evaluation  Service  is  imperative  and  consequent 
upon  the  anti-social  behaviour,  treatment  by  the 
same  service  would  likely  be  hindered  by  lack  of 
initial  motivation  and/or  hostility  from  the 
youngster  in  trouble. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  service  should  not  be  provided  by  the 
Guidance  Clinic  because  the  Guidance  Clinic  must  not  become  the 
extended  arm  of  court  or  probation,  but  must  remain  a  Government- 
sponsored  community  agency  providing  assessment  and,  particularly, 
treatment  for  everyone.  Ideally,  this  suggested  team  should  be 
independent  and  staffed  by  people  who  at  least  have  some,  either 
private  practice,  or  part-time  University  appointments  so  that 
they  are  not  totally  dependent  on  Government  funds  and  can  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  voice  rather  than  as  a  Government 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  this  team,  I  believe,  should  be  able 
to  draw  sufficient  funds  (from  Government,  University  and  Comm¬ 
unity)  to  be  able  to  initiate  and  promote  evaluation  research 
which  will  be  essential  for  its  sound  survival  and  realistic 
planning  for  future  Development." 

Dr.  Van  Stolk  continues  - 

"such  service  would  have  five  major  advantages  - 

1.  Early  Diagnosis.  A  more  pertinent  diagnostic  formulation 
could  be  obtained  early  for  each  juvenile,  which  would 
enable  one  to  plan  the  best  available  therapeutic  and/or 
educational  programme  before  further  court  action  might 
contaminate  or  blunt  the  salient  features,  or  before  the 
court  might  inadvertently  embark  on  a  course  of  action 
which  is  not  helping  but  hindering  the  youngster’s  growth 
towards  health. 
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Integration  of  Services.  This  socio-psychiatric  evalua¬ 
tion  service  would  automatically  have  to  get  to  know, 
intimately,  the  community  agencies,  institutions  and 
therapeutic  and  educational  resources  available.  It 
would  be  able  to  integrate  these  available  services  and 
might  be  able  to  use  them  in  an  optimal  fashion  rather 
than  haphazardly  as  has  happened  in  the  past  when  a  child 
was  placed  because  this  was  the  only  place  available  or,  at 
the  time,  was  the  most  expedient  rather  than  searching  for 
the  most  specific  therapeutic  environment  for  this  or  that 
specific  youngster. 

3.  Guidelines  and  Counselling.  Due  to  the  sheer  number  of 
diverse  experiences  in  this  kind  of  assessment,  this 
evaluation  body  would  indeed  become  more  and  more  pro¬ 
ficient  and  knowledgeable  in  their  specialized  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  could,  therefore,  provide  guide¬ 
lines  and  counselling  to  other  interested  community  and 
public  agencies  working  in  the  same  field. 

4.  Promote  Dynamically  Orientated  Treatment  and  Educational 
Facilities  . 

This  Evaluation  Service  would  become  in  a  position,  I 
believe,  to  make  recommendations  regarding  treatment  and 
education  or  re-education  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  well 
beyond  the  present  facilities ,  e.g.,  it  could  become  a 
major  voice  initiating  and  instituting  the  planning  and 
reforming  of  sensible  and  dynamically  orientated  treatment 
and  education  facilities  (group  homes)  to  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  most  proficient  ways. 

5.  Research .  It  could  become  an  extremely  valuable  focus  to 
initiate  research  activity  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  . " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  conviction  and  sincerity  expressed  in  this 


brief. 


Here  now  is  a  quotation  from  Judge  Bowker's  brief. 

"The  Juvenile  Court  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  its  million- 
dollar  structure,  has  a  diagnostic  clinic  attached  to  the  Court, 
providing  not  only  assessments  but  extensive  counselling  ser¬ 
vices  for  children  and  families,  along  with  detention  facilities 
for  juveniles  under  observation.  Considerable  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  in  securing  and  retaining  professional 
staff  for  the  Clinic,  which  may  have  curtailed  its  effective¬ 
ness.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  adequate 
financial  support  due  to  conflict  between  the  City  and  Prov¬ 
ince  as  to  where  responsibility  lies.  However,  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  nature  need  not  and  should  not  arise  in  Alberta. 
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The  Winnipeg  Juvenile  and  Family  Court,  while  occupying 
very  antiquated  premises ,  has  a  full-time  psychologist  and 
psychiatrist  attached  to  the  Court  and  housed  in  the  same 
building.  (The  psychiatrist  is  used  as  a  consultant  to  the 
entire  Corrections  Branch).  It  would  be  unrealistic  of 
course  to  emulate  the  Toronto  facility  since  it  is  designed 
to  serve  a  city  of  one-and-one-half  million  people,  which 
is  three  times  the  size  of  Edmonton;  nor  is  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  duplicate  the  Winnipeg  set-up.  The  important 
thing,  in  my  opinion  is  this:  Whatever  is  provided  in  Alberta 
by  way  of  supportive  services  should  be  integrated  with  the 
total  Juvenile  Court  structure  as  it  now  exists  and  which 
has  proven  its  suitability  to  the  Alberta  setting.  Changes 
should  not  be  made  simply  because  other  jurisdictions  operate 
their  courts  differently.  What  should  concern  us  now  is 
improving  our  present  structure  which  is  basically  sound — 
fortifying  its  strengths  and  overcoming  its  weaknesses." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  brief  submitted  by  Judge  Norman 

G.  Hewitt,  Juvenile  and  Family  Court,  Edmonton. 

"Some  of  the  larger  urban  centers  in  Canada  provide 
psychiatric  and  assessment  services  attached  to  the  Court. 

It  is  the  writer's  considered  opinion  that  such  service 
should  be  provided  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  Social  Services 
Department  rather  than  to  the  Court.  The  Social  Services 
Department  covers  generally  every  field  of  well-being  and 
more  often  than  not  is  in  a  position  to  recognize  which 
families  may  produce  delinquency  in  future  years .  By  having 
Assessment  Services  attached  to  the  City  Department,  the 
Department  could  then  better  assess  and  treat  the  family 
and  individuals  within  the  family  in  order  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

Such  assessment  services  should  have  the  use  of  full  time 
psychologists  and  the  full  use  of  a  Psychiatric  Consultant. 

Where  municipalities  are  not  in  a  position  to  engage 
such  Assessment  Services  it  is  recommended  that  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch  provide  for  such  Assessment  facilities. 

Should  the  Juvenile  Court  be  on  a  circuit  system  then  this 
assessment  facility  could  be  provided  for  in  the  larger 
municipalities  closest  to  the  rural  areas.  (it  might  be 
added  that  in  this  age  of  super  highways  and  high  mobility 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  arrange  for  people  to 
attend  at  larger  centers  for  either  assessment  or  for  treat¬ 
ment.  For  example,  we  have  noted  the  surprising  fact  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  living  as  far  as  150  miles 
from  Edmonton  to  make  use  of  the  Edmonton  Family  Court.)" 


Another  point  of  view  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  Director  of  Child 
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Welfare,  who  encounters  similar  problems  with  provincial  wards  who  require 
psychiatric  service.  His  Department  favours  the  use  of  independent  psy¬ 
chiatrists  as  the  need  arises,  drawing  on  the  services  of  any  psychiatrist 
in  the  community.  What  is  actually  happening  is  that  there  is  one  child 
psychiatrist  in  private  practice  who  is  providing  consultative  service  to 
the  City  Social  Service  Department,  various  private  institutions,  and  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare.  The  result,  as  he  freely  admits,  is  that  he  has 
little  time  to  study  many  problems  in  depth  for  the  Department,  in  spite  of 
working  long  hours.  Other  psychiatrists  are  often  not  too  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  the  neglected  or  delinquent  child  nor  are  they  as  familiar 
as  they  might  be  with  community  services.  The  result  is  that  a  willing, 
interested  and  very  experienced  specialist  continues  to  carry  a  load  beyond 
his  capacity. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  which  prevails  in 
Calgary  is  the  desirable  one.  It  keeps  the  delinquent  child  in  the  same 
service  for  assessment  and  therapy  and  such  continuity  is  desirable.  Much 
that  is  done  with  these  children  "fragments”  them  between  different  services 
and  different  social  workers,  so  that  efforts  must  be  made  to  minimize  com- 
partmenting  service.  In  addition  the  Guidance  Clinic  staff  would  become 
highly  skilled  in  the  assessment  of  such  children  and  gain  knowledge  in  their 
treatment.  At  the  moment  in  Edmonton,  the  clinic  staff  feel  their  services 
are  often  used  without  due  consideration  by  the  judge  or  social  worker.  This 
is  a  matter  for  consultation  and  discussion  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  court 
and  the  clinics  and  is  surely  the  first  step  towards  finding  a  mutually  acc¬ 
eptable  solution.  Staff  problems  in  psychiatric  medicine  are  enormous  and  it 
would  appear  more  realistic  to  build  up  existing  services  than  to  set  up  new 


ones . 
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The  new  assessment  center  which  is  being  built  in  Edmonton  and  which 
will  soon  be  duplicated,  in  Calgary,  is  to  be  used  for  provincial  child 
welfare  wards  who  have  adjustment  or  emotional  problems  so  that  they  can  be 
found  suitable  placements.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  complex  will  be 
available  to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  assessment  purposes.  In  Edmonton  the 
building  is  next  to  the  Detention  Home  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  school  facilities  of  the  two  homes  should  be  integrated  and 
available  to  both.  There  is  no  doubt  the  court  requires  increased  psychiat 
ric  services,  or  at  the  very  least  a  thorough  appraisal  by  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health,  Social  Agencies  and  the  Juvenile  Judges  of  what  each  expects 
of  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt,  also  that  psychiatric  services  which  pro¬ 
vide  assessment  and  treatment  in  the  correctional  institutions  is  an  urgent 

necessity.  This  will  be  discussed  when  considering  these  institutions. 
Although  these  appear  to  be  two  problems  they  may  have  one  solution  but  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  finding  this  solution  depends  on  mutual  discussion 
of  needs  and  co-operation. 


VIII 


2.  PROBATION  SERVICES. 

It  would  probably  be  true  to  say  that  any  Juvenile  Court  is  as  good 
as  its  probation  service.  The  probation  officer  is  perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  worker  in  the  court  for  it  is  he,  or  she,  who  must  insure  that  the 
orders  of  the  court  are  properly  carried  out  and  in  so  doing,  work  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  young  offender. 

Her  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  senior  probation 
officer  at  the  writer's  request,  presenting  some  of  the  requirements  of  a 
good  worker. 

"The  Probation  Officer  needs  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  order  to  discharge  his  responsibilities. 

He  must  be  a  keen  student  of  human  behaviour  and  in 
particular,  acquire  skills  in  differentiating  deviant  values 
which  are  dangerous  to  society.  His  work  demands  that  he  be 
expert  in  the  use  of  authority  as  in  corrections  this  should 
be  used  as  a  therapeutic  device. 

It  is  essential  that  he  be  well  versed  in  law  and  Court 
procedure  and  feel  at  home  in  a  Court  setting,  in  order  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  Judges  and  Magistrates. 

He  has  to  be  a  highly  respected,  responsible  person  who 
sets  an  example  to  others,  as  this  is  his  stock-in-trade. 

The  offender  presents  a  wide  range  of  challenging  social, 
emotional  and  financial  problems  and  he  needs  to  be  understood 
before  he  can  be  helped.  This  calls  for  special  qualities  in  the 
worker,  as  the  offender  is  often  highly  resistant  because  he  does 
not  voluntarily  seek  help  for  his  social  adjustment  problem.  In 
fact,  he  generally  has  little  awareness  that  he  has  any  problem, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  and  convicted.  He  may 
resist  strenuously,  a  helping  person's  enquiries  and  interest 
and  this  is  where  experience  and  good  training  counts ,  as  it  is 
easy  at  this  stage  to  be  discouraged  and  label  the  offender  as 
"not  motivated"  for  treatment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Probation  Officer  to  help  the  offender 
develop  controls  over  his  law  violating  behaviour,  to  develop 
self-understanding  and  good  judgment,  to  have  a  purpose  and  dir¬ 
ection  in  life  and  a  feeling  of  being  a  worthwhile  human  being." 
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There  are  many  excellent  and  dedicated  Probation  Officers  working  in 
this  province  at  a  provincial  and  municipal  level.  Some  have  social  work 
degrees,  some  have  long  experience  with  problem  families  and  children  and 
have  developed  special  skills  in  handling  juvenile  offenders.  However,  it 
is  also  true  that  few  sections  of  social  service  have  a  faster  turn  over  of 
workers  or  have  more  difficulty  in  attracting  personnel  than  probation. 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  work  which  demands  a 
great  deal  of  the  worker  but  largely  on  the  conditions  of  work.  All  salary 
levels  are  below  those  for  other  workers,  particularly  at  a  provincial  level 
and  compare  adversely  with  those  offered  by  the  National  Parole  Board- 
whose  work  they  do  in  the  province  -  and  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Department. 
The  City  of  Edmonton  Social  Services  Department  has  been  waiting  for  revised 
salary  scales  for  some  time  and  the  workers  in  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch 
have  not  long  ago  received  an  increase  in  salary.  The  scales  are  still  not 
comparable  to  those  offered  elsewhere. 

The  Probation  Services  to  the  Juvenile  Court  are  provided  at  a  muni¬ 
cipal  level.  In  Edmonton  this  is  done  through  the  City  Social  Services 
Department  and  in  Calgary,  through  the  Children’s  Aid  Department.  The  In¬ 
take  Probation  Officer  provides  the  judge  with  an  initial  social  assessment 
and  prepares  pre-sentence  reports  where  requested.  Thereafter  his  duties  to 
the  probationer  are  as  laid  down  by  the  judge.  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
questions  of  poor  communication  between  the  worker  and  the  judge  need  consid¬ 
eration.  If  probation  is  to  be  successful,  judge,  child  and  probation 
officer  must  all  be  clear  on  the  terms  of  probation  and  must  be  working 
together. 

Any  suggestion  to  narrow  the  field  of  action  of  the  probation  officer 
to  mere  surveillance  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  judges  of  the  Juvenile  Courts 
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and  by  the  probation  officers.  The  delinquent  child  did  not  become  delin¬ 
quent  in  a  vacuum  and  all  those  concerned  in  his  rehabilitation  see  the 
urgent  need  for  more  probation  officers  who  can  work  with  the  delinquent  in 
his  own  family  and  total  environment. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  brief  submitted  by  Judge  Bowker, 
of  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  at  Edmonton. 

"Since  our  juvenile  correctional  institutions  offer 
little,  if  anything,  by  way  of  a  rehabilitation  program, 
committal  is  justified  only  when  protection  of  the  child  or 
of  society  demands  it.  This  being  so,  probation  becomes  our 
sole  hope  of  rehabilitation  in  respect  to  most  juvenile  offenders. 

If  the  probation  job  is  to  be  effectively  done,  then 
the  more  serious  cases  (and  these  should  concern  us  most) 
require  intensive  and  continuous  casework  supervision  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  probation  period.  Initially  this  may  nec¬ 
essitate  almost  daily  contact,  which  is  obviously  not  possible 
with  the  present  size  of  staff.  The  purpose  of  probation 
should  not  be  simply  to  prevent  violation  of  the  law  during 
probation,  but  to  insure  good  behaviour  and  compliance  with 
the  law  following  probation. 

To  illustrate  the  frequency  with  which  breaches  occur 
even  during  the  period  of  probation,  one  member  of  the  local 
police  force  informed  me  that  when  a  juvenile  is  picked  up 
by  the  police,  he  is  automatically  asked,  "Who  is  your  probation 
officer?"  It  is  assumed,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  already  on 
probation,  and  this  question  becomes  as  reoutine  as  the  name 
of  his  parents.  While  not  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  good 
work  done  by  our  present  probation  staff,  the  fact  is  that  in 
Alberta  and  elsewhere  we  are  not  achieving  the  success  we  should 
with  probation,  partly  because  we  have  not  recognized  its  import¬ 
ance  and  provided  adequately  for  it.  Because  it  is  our  principal 
weapon  in  curbing  delinquency,  it  deserves  a  place  of  prime 
importance  in  our  correctional  program,  and  sufficient  money  and 
staff  allotted  to  insure  maximum  success. 

Probation  officers  are  not  prone  to  complain  about  the  size 
of  their  caseloads;  they  continue  to  do  the  best  job  they  can; 
and  have  learned  to  function  within  a  limited  budget.  Their  work, 
however,  is  too  important  for  us  to  be  content  with  limited  success 
because  of  limited  resources.  Many  new  programs  are  being  planned 
by  the  Probation  Department  in  Edmonton  such  as  weekly  group 
meetings  for  juveniles  on  probation  but  to  be  really  effective  these 
programs  need  much  more  staff. 


■ 
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I  would  therefore  support  any  efforts  "by  the  Social 
Service  Department  to  obtain  more  funds,  enlarged  staff 
and  more  training  opportunities  for  staff.  Money  required 
for  this  purpose  is  small  compared  to  the  cost  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  juveniles  or  adults." 

As  Judge  Bowker  points  out  pilot  projects  are  being  tried  to  find 
the  most  effective  use  of  probation  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  age 
groups  of  probationers  and  those  with  specific  problems.  It  is  too  soon  to 
judge  their  efficacy  but  those  involved  are  aware  that  many  traditional 
approaches  do  not  work  and  others  have  to  be  tried. 

What  has  been  said  above  holds  true  for  probation  officers  in  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  and  Probation  Branch  and  for  probation  officers  in  smaller 
municipalities.  Within  the  Branch  there  are  special  workers  for  juven¬ 
iles  but  not  enough  to  be  really  effective.  Those  in  the  rural  areas,  carry 
a  mixed  adult  and  juvenile  case  load  and  family  court  responsibilities  as 
well.  It  does  seem  advisable  to  bring  all  probation  officers  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  under  one  director  but  as  Judge  Bowker  points  out  the  present  services 
in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  are  active ,  forward  looking  and  providing  the  best 
service  they  can  with  the  personnel  available.  With  a  more  vigorous  and 
forward  looking  policy  in  the  Department  of  Corrections ,  the  two  larger 
municipalities  would  perhaps  welcome  such  a  merger  but  until  this  change  is 
evident,  neither  the  municipal  probation  officers  nor  the  judges  would  favour 
such  a  move . 
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3*  Detention  Homes 
1.  Calgary  - 

The  Calgary  Detention  Home  is  adjacent  to  the  Children's  Shelter  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  employed  by  the  City  of  Calgary 
Children's  Aid  Department.  He  has  university  training  in  psychology  and 
long  experience  with  the  Department. 

The  external  setting  of  the  modern  detention  home  is  attractive, 
but  inside,  it  is  rather  barren.  A  compulsory  shower  and  stripping  area 
through  which  the  children  must  go  on  admission  is  effective,  but  could 
be  frightening  and  harsh  to  some  children.  The  bedrooms  are  for  8  and  4 
children  with  one  single  room  in  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  There 
is  no  mixing  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  layout  of  the  building  requires 
the  children  to  be  locked  in  their  rooms  while  the  staff  give  the  report 
at  shift  changes. 

There  is  no  school  room  as  such  and  what  schooling  is  done  is  carried 
out  in  the  games  room,  again  on  a  shift  basis  between  boys  and  girls.  The 
children  are  said  to  be  indifferent  to  didactic  teaching  but  respond  well 
to  the  use  of  audio  visual  aids  and  other  stimulating  methods  of  instruct¬ 
ion.  There  is  only  a  small  wire-covered  outside  roof  area  for  limited 
sports  activity. 

Although  there  are  planning  and  functional  details  which  could  be 
criticized,  and  this  is  freely  admitted  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  basic  use  of  the 
Home  is  for  short  detention,  and  for  such  it  serves  its  purpose.  Children 
are  admitted  from  the  surrounding  area  by  the  R.C.M.P. ,  who  are  said  to 
furnish  little  information  about  them  and  tend  to  leave  them  indefinitely 
without  social  history  or  speedy  arrangements  for  disposition.  Other 
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children  are  admitted  by  either  uniformed  police  or  by  Children's  Aid 
workers  to  await  court  disposition.  All  children  admitted  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  go  to  court.  Mr.  Wood's  main  criticism  was  that  he  often  had  to 
"hound"  social  workers  to  come  to  see  the  children  and  to  the  writer  he 
appeared  willing  to  be  aggressive  on  behalf  of  the  children  to  avoid  unn¬ 
ecessary  delay  in  detention.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  use  of 
remands  back  to  the  Detention  Home  after  court  appearance.  Children  are 
taken  out  of  the  Home  for  medical  or  psychiatric  examinations. 

2.  Edmonton  - 

The  City  of  Edmonton  Detention  Home  was  occupied  in  August,  196^. 

Like  the  Calgary  Centre  it  is  adjacent  to  and  is  actually  an  extension  of 
the  Children's  Centre,  which  is  for  neglected  children  or  children  in  need 
of  short  term  care.  The  Children's  Centre  and  the  Detention  Home  share  the 
same  supervisor.  Mrs.  Cottnam  who  is  a  graduate  nurse  with  army  experience, 
and  prior  service  with  the  City  Social  Service  Department.  Like  Mr.  Wood 
she  is  obviously  in  good  control  of  the  Homes  and  the  writer  is  impressed 
by  the  willingness  and  ability  of  both  these  supervisors  to  be  vocal  on 
behalf  of  the  children  in  their  care  when  they  feel  the  child's  rights  are 
being  threatened. 

The  Edmonton  Detention  Home  has  a  capacity  for  IT  boys  on  the  first 
floor  in  6  single  rooms,  two -four -bedded  rooms  and  one  three-bedded  room. 

On  the  floor  below  there  is  room  for  13  girls  in  6  single  rooms,  one  four- 
bedded  room  and  one  three-bedded  room.  The  male  staff  number  T  and  work 
in  8  hour  shifts,  two  on  every  shift  except  the  night  shift.  They  have  a 
variety  of  past  experience  -  affiliated  training  or  child  care  experience 
and  are  all  of  Grade  12  level  of  education.  The  female  staff  number  6,  four 
of  whom  are  psychiatric  nurses,  one  has  two  years  university  experience,  rne 
h'as  long  experience  in  child  care  work  and  has  taken*  a  course  in  child  care 
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from  the  University  of  Seattle. 

The  pay  scales  are  competitive  with  those  for  the  mental  hospitals 
and  shift  work  is  more  attractively  arranged.  The  duties  of  the  staff 
are  two  fold.  Firstly,  observation  and  recording  of  the  children’s 
behavior  and  attitudes  while  in  detention.  These  records  are  of  great 
value  to  the  intake  social  workers  but  would  not  be  as  valuable  were  the 
staff  not  as  well  trained.  The  second  function  is  that  of  providing  a 
disciplined  but  consistent  environment  with  non-punitive  adults  in  control. 
The  staff  neither  condone  nor  do  they  censure,  and  perhaps  a  measure  of 
their  success  with  these  often  rebellious  and  unhappy  young  people  is  the 
speed  with  which  most  of  the  children  settle  down. 

The  admission  policy  differs  from  that  in  Calgary.  Unless  by  a 
courtesy  arrangement  with  another  municipality,  children  are  only  admitted 
by  the  City  Police  when  apprehended  in  Edmonton.  On  the  occasions  when 
children  have  been  admitted  from  outside  the  city,  the  same  problem  occurs 
as  in  Calgary.  Little,  if  any,  information  accompanies  the  child.  However, 
a  court  appearance  has  usually  been  fixed  before  admission  and  the  children 
are  not  left  indefinitely. 

Even  if  the  child  has  been  admitted  by  uniformed  police  at  night, 
all  interrogations  are  carried  out  by  the  Juvenile  Investigation  Branch  in 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  staff.  A  medical  examination  is  carried  out  in 
the  Detention  Centre  and  referrals  made  where  indicated  for  psychiatric  or 
other  services  to  be  arranged  by  the  social  worker. 

There  is  a  single  school  room  with  accommodation  for  12  children, 
staffed  by  a  teacher  who  is  supervised  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  well  equipped  gymnasium  and  the  boys  and  girls 
share  school  and  gym  facilities. 
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Unlike  the  Calgary  Detention  Home,  the  Edmonton  Detention  Home  is 
being  used  for  other  purposes  than  pure  pre-court  detention.  It  would 
appear  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  being  remanded  back  to 
Detention  from  Juvenile  Courts  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  A  survey  was 
carried  out  from  September  to  November  1966  by  Mr.  P.  ¥.  R.  Holt,  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  who  is  at  present  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  South  Side  Boys  Home  School  and  who  is  helping  to  set  up  the 
educational  programme  for  the  new  Provincial  Government  Assessment  Centre 
to  be  run  by  the  Child  Welfare  Department  for  provincial  wards.  He  found 
in  the  month  of  October,  for  example,  the  average  stay  of  the  boys  dischar¬ 
ged  was  b.G  days  but  that  the  maximum  for  those  discharged  was  3^  days  and 
for  those  remanded  67  days.  There  tend  to  be  more  boys  than  girls  detained 
over  a  longer  period  and  some  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  in  the 
Detention  Centre,  through  the  courts,  for  persistent  truancy.  Mr.  Holt  has 
pointed  out  that  the  school  facilities  would  probably  be  adequate  if  the 
children  were  only  to  be  in  for  four  days  ,  for  in  that  time  no  real  instruc¬ 
tion  could  be  expected.  If,  however,  as  is  happening  now,  children  are 
being  kept  in  detention  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  in  order  to 
enforce  school  attendance,  then  the  facilities  are  quite  inadequate, 
especially  as  most  of  the  truants  are  at  about  a  Grade  9  level.  The  present 
teacher  is  instructing  at  grade  levels  spread  from  as  low  as  Grade  U,  right 
through  to  Grade  12,  including  pre-employment.  Last  Easter  there  were 
L  children  taking  their  Grade  9  departmental  and  greatly  to  the  teacher Ts 
credit,  two  succeeded. 

It  would  appear  that  the  facilities  are  quite  adequate  and  good  for 
a  detention  centre  and  even  for  a  short  term  assessment  centre.  However,  if 
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it  is  to  be  used  by  the  courts  to  enforce  school  attendance,  further  educa- 
t ional  facilities  must  be  provided.  Some  explanation  of  the  long  remands 
is  in  order  but  one  suspects  that  this  is  from  lack  of  suitable  placements 
for  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  after  adjudication.  If  detention 
is  to  be  used  to  enforce  attendance  at  school,  this  should  be  done  under 
provincial  statutes,  and  only  if  proper  educational  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  School  Act  should  not  be  changed  in  regard  to  truancy  until  the 
position  is  properly  discussed.  Persistent  truancy  is  a  symptom,  not  a 
disease,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  origins  of  the  symptom.  It  does 
appear  that  good  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  few  cases  where  detention 
is  being  used  after  all  else  has  failed  to  keep  a  persistent  truant  in 
school.  The  judges  and  the  attendance  officers  are  concerned  that  this 
matter  be  given  immediate  consideration.  They  are  concerned  too  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  issue  work  permits  to  children  legitimately  excused 
from  school  attendance  by  section  U01  of  the  School  Act  so  that  these  young 
people  do  not  have  to  lie  about  their  age  when  seeking  employment  and  their 
■employers  position  is  clear. 
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A.  FOSTER  HOMES. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  4  girls  and  9  hoys  who  are  wards  of  the 
Superintendent  living  in  foster  homes.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number 
of  child  welfare  wards  who  have  been  adjudged  delinquent  and  are  on  probation 
in  foster  homes.  The  demand  for  foster  homes  for  adolescents  always  exceeds 
the  number  available.  Natural  parents  often  find  their  own  offspring  diff¬ 
icult  to  understand  and  handle  at  this  age.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  surpri¬ 
sing  that  foster  parents  are  more  willing  to  take  young  children  than  the 
turbulent  adolescent,  particularly  if  the  child  has  already  been  in  conflict 
with  the  law. 

Foster  home  placements  even  when  they  are  available,  tend  to  have  only 
one  adolescent  and  perhaps  younger  children  in  the  home.  Often  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  adolescent  has  a  real  need  to  identify  with 
his  peers  and  it  is  a  help  if  they  have  other  adolescents  readily  available. 
Again  the  adolescent,  delinquent  or  neglected  delinquent,  may  find  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  making  a  relaxed  relationship  with  foster  parents  in  the 
close  and  personal  circle  of  a  small  family.  This  is  where  the  group  foster 
home  with  others  of  the  child’s  own  age,  perhaps  a  tempering  of  younger 
children,  but  particularly  with  specially  selected  mature  foster  parents, 
provides  the  setting  of  choice  for  many  children.  Other  advantages  of  this 
type  of  foster  home  are  readily  apparent.  The  home  -  an  ordinary  house  -  can 
be  in  any  working  class  or  middle  class  area  and  the  children  can  attend 
ordinary  public  schools,  taking  part  in  community  activities.  This  produces 
a  desirable  identity  with  a  healthy  group  and  is  part  of  the  rehabilitation 
process.  The  possibility  of  the  label  of  delinquent  or  welfare  child  is 
minimized  and  the  child  can  gradually  improve  his  or  her  own  self  image. 

There  are  no  such  homes  run  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  foi  their 


wards ,  although  the  Child  Welfare  Department  has  already  opened  one  such 
home  for  hoys  and  plans  several  others. 

Social  workers  compete  for  the  few  available  foster  homes  in  which  to 
place  their  charges  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  long 
periods  of  detention  to  which  some  children  are  subjected  while  waiting  place 
ment .  As  was  mentioned  before,  Probation  Officers  and  the  Judges  often  go 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  delinquents  out  of  Bowden  or  the  Alberta  Institute 
for  Girls  and  one  has  the  feeling  that  sometimes  they  paint  too  rosy  a 
picture  of  a  child  to  a  prospective  foster  parent.  This  is  bad  for  the 
foster  parent  and  worse  for  the  child  when  the  placement  fails,  for  the 

Department  forfeits  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  foster  parent  and  the 

) 

child  chalks  up  yet  another  failure. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  group  foster  homes  for  the  delinquent  who  can 
be  handled  outside  a  closed  setting  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  are  needed  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Such  homes  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  older  communities  where  larger  houses  can  be  obtained  or  built 
as  roomy  standard  homes  in  new  districts.  They  need  not  be  expensively 
equipped,  in  fact,  they  should  be  as  normal  as  possible  to  create  a  non- 
institutional  atmosphere.  They  should  be  near  a  school,  preferably  a  school 
with  vocational  courses  and  accessible  to  medical  services.  The  prime 
factor  required  for  success  of  these  homes  is  the  careful  selection  of  warm, 
secure  foster  parents  who  can  handle  the  young  people  with  firmness  and 
understanding.  Arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  give  them  time  off  and  holi¬ 
days  with  pay  like  any  other  employee  and  ensure  plenty  of  support  with  re¬ 
gular  visits  from  probation  officers. 
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5.  INSTITUTIONS 

(a)  Government  Juvenile  Correctional  Institutions 

There  are  two  institutions  to  which  juvenile  delinquents  can  he 
sent  on  committal  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  These  will  now  he  considered  separately. 
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Alberta  Institution  for  Girls 

This  maximum  security  institution  for  girls,  classified  as  a  gaol, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Correctional  Institut¬ 
ions,  is  situated  on  the  Northeast  outskirts  of  Edmonton.  It  was  built  in 
1958  and  a  substantial  addition  was  added  in  1965  at  the  cost  of  some 
$750,000  which  brought  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  120  girls.  The 
daily  average  occupancy  in  1965-66  was  65.94  and  for  1964-65  it  was  69.23. 
The  cost  per  inmate  day  is  $14.13  and  per  inmate  year  $5,158.16. 

This  is  a  large  two-storied  institution.  It  is  modern,  spotlessly 
clean,  with  long  corridors ,  high  ceilings  and  an  institutional  atmosphere. 
It  has  a  good  gymnasium,  classrooms,  a  good  kitchen  and  attached  diningroom 
with  other  facilities,  a  beauty  parlor  for  vocational  training,  craft  room, 
sewing  room  and  a  home-making  area.  There  is  ample  dormitory  accommodation 
with  four-bed,  three-bed,  double-bed  and  single-bed  rooms.  Of  24  single 
rooms,  twelve  are  large  enough  to  take  two  girls  and  the  institution  could 
accommodate  a  maximum  of  132  girls. 

There  are  several  lounges,  a  sun  deck,  and  a  well  equipped  swimming 
pool.  The  new  wing  includes  a  chapel.  There  is  also  a  large,  new  laundry 
with  industrial  type  equipment,  not  yet  operational,  which  will  serve  as  a 
training  facility.  In  addition  there  is  a  well  equipped  dental  and  medical 
area  with  attached  offices  and  a  sick  bay  with  two  beds.  There  is  a  cell 
block  with  eleven  cells.  Outside  are  playing  field  and  picnic  areas.  The 
whole  Institution,  with  its  outside  facilities,  is  enclosed  by  a  maximum 
security,  high,  wire  fence  with  a  barbed-wire  apron  which  is  lit  at  night 
by  arclights.  The  surrounding  land  is  flat,  treeless  and  wind  swept. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Vowel,  who  was  a  teacher 
and  worker  with  Calgary  Children's  Aid  Department  before  being  appointed 
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superintendent  when  the  Institution  was  opened.  She  has  two  deputies, 
correction  officers  III,  and  the  other  supervisory  staff  consists  of 
forty-three  correction  officers  I  and  II.  There  are  seven  teachers,  five 
instructors  -  for  crafts,  sewing,  etc.  -  two  nurses,  one  clerk  and  a  cook. 

A  woman  doctor  visits  weekly  to  examine  all  new  girls,  carry  out  routine 
medical  supervision  of  the  girls  and  attempt  limited  counselling  where 
she  can. 

Apart  from  very  short  consultations  from  a  visiting  psychiatrist,  who 
is  psychiatrist  to  all  the  correctional  institutions  in  the  province  and 
the  Belmont  Rehabilitation  Centre,  there  is  no  organized  pschotherapy  or 
counselling  under  such  supervision.  It  is  difficult  to  get  appointments 
through  the  Child  Guidance  Clinics  and  these  necessitate  long  trips  to  town 
and  hack.  Private  psychiatric  sessions  are  likewise  fraught  with  problems. 

Girls  aged  12  to  l8  are  committed  for  an  indefinite  term  as  wards  of 
the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  At  the  age  of  18  they  are  automatically 
released.  Usually,  release  is  timed  to  co-incide  with  the  end  of  the 
academic  school  year.  Some  are  permanent  wards  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare.  Others  may  be  Indian  girls,  wards  of  the  Federal  government.  There 
were  66  girls  aged  15  and  over  admitted  in  the  year  1965  and  of  these,  30 
were  Grade  9  and  up.  Only  one  girl  was  Grade  12,  three  Grade  11,  and  seven 
Grade  10.  The  actual  grades  ranged  from  under  Grade  VI  -  U  girls  -  to 
Grade  12.  There  is  no  indication  on  the  annual  report  how  many  girls  had 
left  school  before  tney  were  admitted.  However,  it  is  part  of  the  institut¬ 
ion’s  policy  that  the  girls  be  made  to  participate  in  the  academic  programme. 

The  school  in  the  institution  is  not  a  licensed  school  and  as  such  is 
not  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Neither  is  it  a 
private  school.  An  evaluation  of  the  teaching  qualifications  of  the  staff 
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shows  them  to  he  Standard  S  (Permanent)  2,  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
(Permanent)  3,  no  certificate  or  L.A.  2.  Examination  of  the  salary  scales 
shows  these  to  he  well  helow  salaries  paid  in  a  City  school  system.  Just 
this  last  year,  teachers  have,  with  difficulty,  been  given  normal  teachers 
holidays.  Before  that  they  had  the  same  holidays  as  correctional  staff. 

The  Principal  teaches  almost  full  time,  organizes  the  swimming  and  physical 
training  programme,  does  what  counselling  he  can  and  has  little,  if  any, 
time  for  staff  conferences.  A  very  telling  and  critical  report  is  on  file 
hy  an  Inspector  of  Schools  who  was  asked  to  carry  out  an  inspection  in  the 
spring  of  1965 .  Among  other  things  in  his  report  he  said,  after  describing 
poor  salary  scales  and  conditions  of  work  for  the  teachers 

) 

"Naturally  then,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  qualified 
teachers  to  accept  this.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  chall¬ 
enging  and  important  teaching  areas  in  the  province.  Guidance 
and  psychiatric  needs  are  not  met.  Accepted  teaching  methods 
and  equipment  are  archaic  and  the  need  for  modern  handling  is 
not  felt  by  the  authorities.  The  emphasis  here  is  more  on 
security  and  incarceration  than  on  treatment,  training  and 
education." 

At  the  request  of  the  commission,  an  up-to-date  appraisal  of  teacher 

qualifications  and  salaries  was  made  and  an  opinion  sought  for  improvement 

from  Dr.  J.  C.  Jonason.  Like  the  inspector  whose  report  is  quoted  above, 

Dr.  Jonason  is  of  the  opinion  that 

"the  schools  in  the  correctional  institutions  have  a  far 
more  demanding  educational  assignment  than  have  the  ordin¬ 
ary  schools.  To  meet  this  challenge  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  services  of  dedicated,  well  trained 
specialist  teachers  be  obtained  if  the  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  truly  corrective." 

The  first  suggestion  for  improving  the  situation  would  appear  to  be 
to  bring  it  under  the  inspection  of  either  the  Department  of  Education  or 
the  Edmonton  School  Board  who  could  then  be  responsible  -  as  in  the  Det- 


. 
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ention  Home  -  for  recruiting  teachers  and  setting  standards.  Dr.  Jonason 
suggests  the  principal  should  have  the  highest  teachers  certificate  and 
preferably  have  majored  in  the  social  sciences.  Other  teachers  too,  should 
be  of  high  calibre  with  special  training  in  dealing  with  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren,  that  is,  children  with  special  needs.  Dr.  Jonason  further  suggests 
considerable  upgrading  of  salaries ,  above  those  of  ordinary  schools  in 
order  to  attract  teachers  of  superior  training  and  ability.  One  other  ad¬ 
vantage  in  bringing  this  school  under  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
would  be  the  availability  of  the  services  of  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
and  Bureau  of  Child  Study.  It  is  not  felt  by  the  present  administration 
that  the  services  of  a  psychologist  are  required  but  we  would  consider  that 
the  above  opinions  would  tend  to  refute  this. 

There  is  no  social  worker  on  staff,  nor  has  any  member  of  staff  any 
social  work  qualifications.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  recognition 
that  this  might  be  desirable  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  attempt 
to  encourage  warm  human  relations  between  staff  and  girls,  in  fact,  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  custodial  regimentation  in  the  institution.  All  staff  and 
teachers,  except  the  principal  and  superintendent,  wear  uniforms. 

Until  ten  months  ago  corporal  punishment  with  a  "paddle"  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  girls.  No  register  of  punishment  was  kept.  This  has  been 
corrected  and  corporal  punishment  forbidden.  However,  the  use  of  complete 
isolation  in  the  cells  is  still  practiced  for  many  infringements  which 
range  from  speaking  out  of  turn  to  being  late  back  from  privilege  leave 
or  being  absent  without  leave.  For  the  former  the  girl  may  only  be  in  the 
cells  -  which  are  real  barred  barren  prison  cells  -  for  a  day,  but  for  the 
latter,  until  her  "attitude  is  changed",  the  girl  may  be  there  for  a  week 
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or  more  with  only  army  type  "blankets  to  sleep  between  for  the  first  few 
days.  There  is  deprivation  of  desert,  no  radio  or  reading  material  init¬ 
ially  and  the  only  exercise  is  an  occasional  short  walk  in  the  cell  corridor. 
The  writer  is  supported  in  her  concern  about  this  form  of  punishment  by 
workers  in  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  and  by  the  past  and  present  medical 
officer.  Isolation  facilities  of  some  kind  are  required  when  a  girl  is  so 
disturbed  that  she  or  the  group  need  protection  from  her  actions.  The 
isolation  described  above  is  so  archaic  and  punitive  that  it  cannot  be 
condoned  and  must  inevitably  increase  hostility  towards  authority. 

In  the  last  year  it  has  become  more  acceptable  for  probation  officers 
from  the  City  Social  Service  Department  to  visit  girls  whom  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  had  in  care  in  order  to  do  continuing  case  work  with  them  and 
facilitate  their  release.  These  workers,  however,  feel  their  liaison  with 
institution  staff  is  a  tenuous  one  as  do  provincial  Child  Welfare  social 
workers  who  have  expressed  themselves  happier  to  wait  until  the  girl  is  dis¬ 
charged  before  picking  up  the  threads  again.  Probation  officers  from  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  also  visit  the  girls  but  with  large  case  loads  this 
has  not  been  achieved  oftener  than  every  few  months .  There  seem  to  be 
inconsistencies;  some  girls  may  have  pre-release  case  work  and  job  finding 

done,  others  may  not;  some  may  have  family  case  work  done  but  if  the  family 

\ 

is  far  away  this  may  not  be  possible.  There  is  evidence  of  poor  co-ordination 
because  of  the  number  of  departments  involved  and  it  would  appear  essential 
to  have  at  least  one  and  preferrably  more,  social  workers  on  staff  to  do  the 
required  case  work  and  provide  the  mechanism  for  smooth  return  to  society. 
(Vide  infra  for  the  relative  proportion  of  such  workers  at  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  School.) 


■ 
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With  regard  to  preparation  for  release,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  insti¬ 
tution,  planned  as  this  one  is,  to  provide  for  graded  release  other  than 
allowing  girls  out  "on  privilege”  for  weekends.  This  seems  a  great  lack 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  considered  when  planning  the  costly 
addition  to  the  existing  institution. 

To  attempt  to  summarize  the  impression  given  by  this  institution  - 
it  is  a  large,  bright,  modern  gaol  with  physical  comforts  but  lacking  a 
good  educational  program,  and  with  an  ill-defined  vocational  program  which 
is  not  under  the  school.  Beauty  culture  is  the  main  sphere  in  which  girls 
receive  real  training.  There  is  no  discernable  attempt  at  what  is  accept¬ 
able  modern  case  work  with  institution  staff,  teachers,  psychiatrists, 
psychologist  and  social  workers  working  together  towards  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  girl  and  her  eventual  return  to  society.  However,  it  also  lacks  the 
trained  staff  needed  to  do  such  case  work. 

It  will  require  very  skilled  appraisal  if  this  situation  is  to  be 
changed.  For  one  thing,  the  physical  setting  is  against  many  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  a  good,  warm  but  structured  environment.  However,  with  the 
desire  to  change,  recruitment  of  specialized  staff  and  in  full  consultation 
with  informed  educators  and  therapists  who  are  prepared  to  look  at  some 
of  the  findings  of  Dr.  Grygier  in  his  study  on  Ontario  Training  Schools  and 
draw  on  the  experience  of  others,  this  institution  could  be  made  therapeutic. 
At  the  moment  it  appears  to  be  a  very  costly  gaol  which  gives  a  facade  of 


therapy. 
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Bovden  Institution,  Juvenile  Section 

This  institution  for  hoys  under  the  age  of  l6  was  completed  in  1955 
as  described  earlier  in  this  report.  It  is  situated  just  off  the  Calgary 
Highway,  near  Innisfail,  behind  the  Bowden  Institution  for  Adult  Offenders. 

If  the  physical  facilities  at  the  Alberta  Institution  for  girls  are 
in  the  upper  levels  of  modernity  and  adequacy,  those  at  the  Bowden  Juvenile 
Institution  represent  the  opposite.  Although  only  twelve  years,  this  two¬ 
winged,  two-storey  building  is  run  down,  barren,  and  cramped,  in  fact  it 
can  only  be  described  as  decrepit.  The  only  bright  rooms  were  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  these  were  obviously  too  small.  The  dormitories  have  an  almost 
Dickensian  air.  There  are  four  dormitories  with  accommodation  for  fifteen 

j 

boys  in  each,  but  they  have  had  as  many  as  twenty  boys  in  each  dormitory 
at  one  time.  The  average  daily  population  for  the  year  1965  was  53.33 
and  the  highest  68  in  May. 

During  the  day  the  beds  are  pushed  to  one  side.  To  quote  from  the 
annual  report  1965 , 

"For  lack  of  room  for  tables  and  benches  ,  in  fact  lack 
of  both  tables  and  benches  -  the  boy  must  do  his  reading  on 
his  bed.  Eight  bulbs  for  each  dormitory,  set  in  a  ten  foot 
high  ceiling  provide  the  only  illumination.  The  beds  serve 
as  seating  accommodation  to  play  games,  or  assemble  models  or 
any  other  activity  carried  on  in  the  dormitory." 

The  only  possibility  of  privacy  is  in  the  cells ,  four  miserable  little 

offensive  pens ,  under  the  stairs ,  with  steam  pipes  running  through  them. 

If  the  quarters  for  the  boys  are  bad  those  for  the  staff  in  this 

building  are  no  better.  Tiny  officers  are  bulging  and  the  psychologist  has 

a  minute  office  ingeniously  constructed  beside  an  elevator  from  part  of  a 

corridor  near  the  cells.  The  gym  roof  is  sagging  and  is  shored  up.  The 

shops  appeared  good  but  are  of  less  significance  to  the  juveniles  as  they 


fi 
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are  all  in  school  in  a  primarily  academic  programme. 

The  juvenile  section  is  supervised  by  Mr.  A.  Sawatzky  who  has  had 
training  in  youth,  religious  organizations  and  at  Bible  College  and  has 
long  experience  as  a  correctional  officer  in  this  institution.  He  has  one 
Correction  Officer  III,  and  one  psychologist  together  with  the  six  teachers 
on  his  more  senior  staff.  The  others  are  2  instructors  and  15  correctional 
officers,  5  grade  II  and  10  grade  I.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  psychologist,  was 
a  correctional  officer,  who  left  to  complete  his  B.  A.,  majoring  in  psychology 
and  returned  to  staff  three  to  four  years  ago. 

The  educational  standings  of  the  boys  are  similar  to  the  girls  or  - 
perhaps  even  worse  -  the  average  grade  on  admission  was  6.9.  The  grades 
ranged  from  grade  3  to  grade  9-  The  ages  ranged  from  12  to  15  and  the 
average  age  on  admission  was  1^.20.  For  comparison  and  interest,  the 
average  grade  which  had  been  attained  by  the  young  men  in  the  adult  section 
was  grade  8,  and  one  half  the  young  men  in  the  adult  section  were  between 
the  ages  of  IT  and  19- 

Although  on  the  whole  the  boys  in  this  institution  (and  these  remarks 
apply  to  the  girls  in  the  Alberta  Institution  as  well)  tend  to  have  low 
academic  achievement,  the  range  of  intellectual  ability  is  quite  wide. 

There  are,  at  times,  students  in  the  schools  of  outstanding  ability  and 
potential,  from  a  scholastic  view  point.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  task 
of  teaching  here  is  so  difficult  and  why  the  use  of  education  as  a  tool  for 
rehabilitation  requires  so  much  skill.  However,  the  appraisal  of  teacher 
qualifications  at  Bowden  is  the  same  as  for  the  Alberta  Institution  for 
Girls  (vide  supra) .  The  isolation  of  the  institution  inevitably  adds  to  the 
problem  of  recruiting  staff  but  we  were  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers  who  are  using  a  remedial  reading  program  which  they  sought  out  by 
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their  own  efforts.  While  not  detracting  from  the  efforts  of  the  teaching 
staff  in  either  institution,  it  appears  they  are  working  with  difficult 
students  under  unnecessarily  difficult  conditions.  Surely  a  good  educat¬ 
ional  program,  loth  academic  and  vocational,  should  he  one  of  the  major 
tools  for  rehabilitation  in  these  institutions  and  yet  at  Bowden,  as  at 
the  Alberta  Institution,  it  appears  that  the  school  is  not  even  a  "legal"  one 

One  quite  striking  feature  of  our  visit  to  this  institution  was  the 
way  in  which  all  the  more  senior  members  of  the  staff  were  brought  forward 
to  meet  us  by  Mr.  Sawatzky  and  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  superintendent  of  both 
the  juvenile  and  young  adult  sections,  and  were  completely  at  ease  in  each 
others  presence.  They  spoke  freely  of  the  uncertainty  which  had  surrounded 
news  and  rumours  of  transfer  of  the  institution  to  Edmonton  and  reiterated 
the  delays  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  in  getting  even  small  orders  for 
equipment  filled  because  of  this  uncertainty.  It  would  appear  that  the 
procrastination  of  senior  authorities  in  coming  to  a  decision  about  the  fate 
of  this  institution,  and  the  failure  to  maintain  adequate  communication 
other  than  by  a  series  of  directives ,  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  individual 
frustration  in  the  staff  and  has  probably  tended  to  consolidate  their  frus¬ 
tration  as  a  group. 

They  appear  to  have  been  working,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campbell, 

* 

towards  establishing  a  co-operative  guidance  and  counselling  programme  which 
was  creating  great  interest  on  the  part  of  all  staff.  Monthly  staff  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  and  all  staff  were  getting  training  in  counselling  procedures. 
However,  other  than  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  training  has  already  been  noted, 
there  is  no  one  on  staff  with  the  background  required  to  set  up  and  super¬ 
vise  a  programme  of  this  type  in  depth. 
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In  the  annual  report  for  1965  one  notes  there  were  no  referrals  to 
a  psychiatrist  from  either  the  Juvenile  or  the  Adult  sections  of  Bowden 
and  one  cannot  hut  ponder  the  significance  of  this.  Since  September  1966 
the  same  psychiatrist  in  Edmonton  who  is  on  call  for  Alberta  Institution 
for  Girls  and  for  all  the  other  correctional  institutions ,  has  been  on 
emergency  call  for  Bowden. 

The  commission  ascertained,  however,  that  the  counselling  function 
which  has  been  gradually  developed  in  recognition  of  need,  is  contrary  to 
stated  official  policy.  A  directive  was  issued  from  the  Director  of 
Correctional  Institutions  that  the  Institution  is  in  fact  a  common  gaol  and 
that  correctional  officers  are  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  correctional  officers 
and  not  as  counsellors.  The  staff  feel  that  this  is  now  limiting  what  they 
can  do  and  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  strap,  consider  that  tensions  build 
up  more  readily  among  the  boys. 

The  question  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  discussed  on  several 
occasions  by  the  commission.  On  this  question,  we  are  not  entirely  in 
accord  but  we  would  compromise  in  that  we  feel  there  is  no  place  for  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  corporal  punishment  and  certainly  no  place  for  the  use 
of  the  paddle.  Both  strap  and  paddle  -  the  one  at  Bowden  and  the  other  at 
the  Alberta  Institute  -  were  in  use  without  the  keeping  of  a  punishment 
register  until  approximately  ten  months  ago.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
their  use  was  abused  but  such  a  system  is  open  to  abuse  especially  when  the 
inmates  are  likely  to  be  pre-judged  as  unreliable  witnesses  after  the  event. 
There  seems  to  be  no  strong  objections  to  the  use  of  the  strap  with  very 
strict  controls,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  prevailing  in  the  school  systems 


in  this  province. 
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The  ultimate  control  of  any  institution  should  not  depend  on  the 
ability  to  use  corporal  punishment.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Correctional  Institutions  is  properly  interpreting  the 
regulations  relating  to  corporal  punishment,  hut  prior  discussion  with 
institution  staff  would  have  reduced  the  reaction  to  withdrawal  of  the 
strap. 

From  the  staff,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  good  relationship 
with  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  probation  officers  at  Red  Deer  and  the 
psychologist  has  listed  as  one  of  his  duties  liaison  with  workers  in  other 
agencies.  The  Manpower  offices  in  Edmonton  say  that  most  of  the  hoys  dis¬ 
charged  to  that  city  are  sent  direct  to  Manpower's  Special  Section  after  due 
notification  of  their  coming  and  all  efforts  are  made  to  help  find  them 
employment  or  return  them  to  school.  The  hoys  are  automatically  discharged 
from  Bowden  when  they  reach  their  l6th  birthday,  and  though  they  get  short 
term  after-care  they  cease  to  he  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch. 

.This  also  applies  to  the  girls  released  from  the  Alberta  Institute  at  the 
age  of  18. 

To  attempt  to  summarize.  Bowden  is  completely  inadequate  and  to  he 
condemned  from  a  physical  point  of  view.  Its  geographic  position  isolates 
it  from  senior  administrative  staff,  consultant  medical,  psychiatric  and 
educational  facilities,  and  reduces  the  population  from  which  staff  can  he 
drawn.  Visits  of  parents  and  relatives  are  likewise  limited  by  distance. 

The  school  is  not  under  the  Department  of  Education  or  a  school  division, 
and  its  staff  are  underpaid  and  under qualified  for  their  onerous  task.  An 
attempt  was  being  made  to  set  up  a  counselling  program,  again  with  inadequate 
staff  and  experience,  hut  with  an  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  he  commended. 


« 
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This  latter  programme  is  in  conflict  with  correctional  institutional  policy 
and  there  appears  to  have  teen  little  attempt  to  resolve  these  conflicts  on 
a  personal  communication  level. 

The  present  juvenile  institution  must  he  condemned.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  its  replacement  ty  other  facilities .  Replacement  with  two  institu¬ 
tions  rather  than  one  seems  desirable,  one  near  Edmonton  and  the  other 
near  Calgary.  Facilities  are  required  for  hoys  in  the  younger  age  group, 

10  to  lU  and  from  lU  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  juvenile  age.  Like  the 
Alberta  Institution,  the  school  should  be  incorporated  in  a  school  system, 
having  its  staff  and  facilities  greatly  upgraded.  A  treatment  program  with 
staff  of  high  calibre  must  be  part  of  any  new  institution.  The  buildings 
must  be  planned  with  the  program,  which,  in  turn,  must  be  fully  but  speedily 
researched  by  trained  people.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Child  Welfare  Dep¬ 
artment  in  the  construction  of  the  new  assessment  centre  for  government 
wards  and  the  Commission  find  it  difficult  to  condone  or  explain  the  delay 
in  taking  action  in  the  case  of  Bowden.  The  need  has  been  obvious  for  a 
long  time. 

Before  moving  on  to  consider  private  institutions  for  juveniles  here 
is  a  reference  to  the  two  government  juvenile  correctional  institutions  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1959, 

"Bowden  Provincial  Institute  and  Alberta  Institution 
for  Girls  at  Belmont  

At  Bowden,  regular  classroom  instruction  is  provided  for 
juvenile  offenders,  who  live  entirely  separate  from  older 
offenders.  At  both  Bowden  and  Belmont,  correspondence  courses, 
with  some  teaching  assistance,  are  provided  for  older  offenders. 

All  costs  and  administration  (including  educational  arrange¬ 
ments)  are  under  the  Attorney-General's  Department,  although 
inspection  by  school  superintendents  is  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 


Great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  encountered  in  ob¬ 
taining  veil-qualified  teachers  of  a  type  suitable  for  such 
institutions.  Their  libraries  are  most  inadequate.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  assumption  of  responsibility  in  social  and 
recreational  activities  are  meagre,  if  not  non-existent. 
Psychiatric  and  guidance  services  appear  inadequate.  No 
"follow-up"  is  made  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  success  of 
the  program. 

It  is  evident  that  the  full  educational  potential  for 
rehabilitation  of  delinquents  is  not  veil  developed  in  this 
province.  Top  priority  should  be  given  to  providing  carefully- 
selected,  veil-qualified  teachers.  While  it  may  be  helpful 
to  use  correspondence  courses  for  a  constantly  changing 
student  body,  additional  materials  should  be  included  and  the 
whole  program  placed  under  the  direction  of  specially-qualified 
teachers . 

A  more  effective  program,  including  proper  guidance  and 
psychiatric  servies ,  should  be  planned  by  sociologists  , 
psychologists  and  educationists." 
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(b )  Other  facilities  used  on  occasion  for  adjudged  delinquents 


hut  run  by  private  agencies 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  homes,  ten  of  which  are  used  very 
occasionally  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  Their  use  is  largely  limited 
to  children  primarily  neglected,  who  are  wards  of  the  Director  of  Child 
Welfare.  Some  of  these  children  may  have  been  adjudged  delinquent  but  they 
do  not  have  an  established  pattern  of  delinquency.  Placement  in  these 
private  institutions  is  usually  initiated  by  municipal  probation  officers , 
the  children  being  temporary  wards ,  or  by  provincial  child  welfare  workers 
when  the  children  are  permanent  wards  of  the  government. 

As  the  title  makes  clear  these  homes  are  independent  institution^. 

The  government  does  not  control  their  policies,  or  their  programmes.  The 
children  placed  there  are  paid  for  at  an  agreed  per  diem  rate  which  varies 
considerably  with  the  facilities  offered  by  the  institution.  The  very  fact  of 
this  independence  creates  problems  for  both  the  government  and  the  agencies . 
For  the  former,  social  workers  can  only  suggest  but  not  enforce  a  programme 
for  the  child.  For  the  agency,  they  may  start  a  programme  of  rehabilitation, 
only  to  have  the  child  removed  from  the  institution  without  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  or  even  against  the  advice  of  psychiatrists  and  others  working  in  the 
institution's  treatment  team  where  one  exists.  Being  privately  operated,  the 
homes  can  be  selective  as  to  the  children  they  will  admit  and  can  likewise 
ask  for  the  removal  of  children  not  suitable  for  their  facilities.  However, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  have  responded  generously  to  pressure  from 
case  workers  trying  to  place  children  in  institutions  other  than  Bowden  or 
the  Alberta  Institution  for  girls. 

Two  homes,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  will  be  described  to  give  a 

9 

picture  of  what  is  being  done  in  treatment  oriented  settings. 
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The  William  Roper  Hull  Home,  Calgary 

This  is  a  fairly  new  institution  created  through  the  will  of  the  late 
William  Roper  Hull.  It  "is  a  cottage  plan  residential  treatment  centre  for 
teenage  hoys".  The  Home  has  a  capacity  for  between  hO  to  78  boys  housed 
in  four  cottages  accommodating  twelve  boys  each.  A  fifth  cottage  is  planned 
which  will  be  for  boys  and  girls.  To  quote  from  the  written  information 
provided  to  the  Commission  on  the  day  we  visited  the  Home 

"The  cottages  are  staffed  by  counsellors  who  have  been 
variously  trained  as  Psychiatric  Nurses,  Child  Care  Workers 
. ( Thistletown ,  Ontario)  or  within  our  program  here.  Reality 
Therapy,  as  expounded  by  Glasser  and  Harrington,  provides  the 
base  for  all  milieu,  group  and  individual  therapy.  Accent  is 
placed  on  a  positive  and  varied  program  which  allows  staff  to 
have  wholesome  interaction  with  the  boys  when  they  are  functiop- 
ing  at  their  best.  Therapeutic  counselling  is  the  task  of  all 
staff  members,  who  in  turn  are  supervised  by  the  treatment 
staff  and  the  consulting  psychiatrist. 

Our  program  is  rapidly  entering  the  area  of  family 
therapy  and  out  patient  counselling  after  discharge.  As 
well,  we  are  quite  pleased  with  the  growing  in-service 
training  program  for  which  we  are  drawing  some  experts  from 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States . 

The  whole  institution  resounds  with  happy  voices  of 
children  involved  in  active,  enjoyable  programs  of  their 
own  instigation  such  as  sports ,  crafts ,  rock  and  roll 
bands,  etc.  Our  program  is  lively  and  varied  in  the  belief 
that  teenagers  want  to  look  around  at  everything  although 
they  may  at  first  object  to  the  compulsory  nature  of  it  and 
yet  boast  of  their  involvement  in  the  next  breath.  Their 
quick  response  to  therapy  and  noticeable  return  to  a  state 
of  health  seems  to  indicate  the  success  of  our  methods." 

At  the  moment  there  are  four  boys  in  the  home  who  are  wards  of  the 

Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch,  37  are  temporary  wards  of  the 

Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  J  are  on  probation  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

While  children  are  in  the  home,  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Brian  Sharp, 

who  has  impressive  qualifications  and  experience  with  disturbed  children  and 

their  families,  makes  quarterly  reports  to  the  Juvenile  Courts.  When 
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arrangements  have  been  made  for  him  to  assume  responsibility  for  supervising 
probation.  This  he  does  on  his  own  initiative  although  the  reports  may  not  be 
acknowledged.  As  soon  as  possible  the  boys  are  moved  from  the 
classrooms  in  the  home  to  community  schools  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
utilize  community  services  and  integrate  the  child  into  the  community. 

While  going  round  the  cottages  we  were  shown  an  isolation  room  and  question¬ 
ed  Mr.  Sharp  about  its  use.  He  told  us  it  was  used  by  the  boy  and  his  thera¬ 
pist  when  the  child  was  so  disturbed  that  he  had  to  be  temporarily  removed 
from  the  group.  He  also  said  that  no  child  in  this  state  was  ever  left 
alone  as  this  could  be  a  very  damaging  experience  and  could  set  treatment 
back  considerably.  Perhaps  this  is  the  point  to  refer  back  to  the  current 
practice  in  the  Alberta  Institution  for  Girls. 

Under  Mr.  Sharp  the  Home  has  been  reorganized  in  the  last  year  and  a 
functioning  plan  has  been  developed.  A  partial  list  of  staff  includes ,  three 
full  time  psychologists  in  addition  to  Mr.  Sharp,  two  social  workers  with 
M.S.W.  degrees,  two  with  diplomas  in  social  work  from  Mount  Royal  College, 
three  registered  nurses,  ten  psychiatric  nurses  male  and  female,  five  child 
care  workers  with  diplomas,  five  staff  members  who  have  completed  2  years 
of .child  care,  two  staff  members  who  have  completed  half  of  the  social  welfare 
and  child  care  programme  and  one  therapist.  There  are  also  3  teachers.  They 
have  an  active  in-service  training  programme.  The  salary  range  is  within 
the  suggested  scale  for  the  Alberta  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

One  feature  of  the  therapy  programe  is  to  have  the  same 

counsellor  or  therapist  work  with  the  boy  in  the  Hull  Home,  with  his  family, 

boarding  or  foster  home,  and  finally  with  the  boy  in  the  community  on  his 

discharge  from  the  Home.  This  gives  outstanding  continuity  and  prevents  the 
disturbing  fragmentation  of  care  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  these  children. 
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One  development  which  Mr.  Sharp  is  anxious  to  see  in  practice,  is 
the  creation  of  group  foster  homes  for  these  hoys  after  their  discharge  from 
the  Hull  Home.  As  was  noted  previously,  foster  or  hoarding  homes  are  very 
difficult  to  find  for  adolescents.  As  Mr.  Sharp  points  out,  such  group  homes 
could  well  fill  an  important  role  in  preventing  delinquency  or  at  least 
recidivism  -  a  topic  which  will  he  enlarged  in  the  next  section.  The  Home 
is  also  in  process  of  developing  a  vocational  guidance  program  using  comm¬ 
unity  resources  in  which  the  hoys  will  he  actively  involved. 
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Our  Lady  of  Charity  School  for  Girls,  Edmonton. 

This  school  which  was  established  in  1912  as  the  Good  Shepherd  Home, 
is  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity.  In  1952  the  old  buildings 
were  enlarged.  At  that  time  the  home  looked  after,  amongst  others.  Cath¬ 
olic  delinquent  girls  for  the  Child  Welfare  Department  and  later  for  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  Since  the  construction  of  the  Alberta  Instit¬ 
ution  for  Girls  only  occasional  placements  have  been  made  there  by  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.  The  home  continued  to  provide  detention  facil¬ 
ities  for  girls  until  the  opening  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  Detention  Home  in 
1964.  Since  then  Our  Lady  of  Charity  School  has  proceeded  with  enlargement, 
the  building  of  four  cottages  for  twelve  girls  each  and  a  treatment  oriented 
programme  for  eighty  girls  "with  unsatisfactory  behavior  patterns"  who  need 
care  in  "a  protective  and/or  controlled  setting."  It  is  now  in  essence  a 
residential  school  with  special  characteristics  geared  for  the  special 
pupil.  The  school  and  its  policies  will  not  be  described  in  detail,  however, 
the  following  points  will  help  to  illustrate  some  of  the  practices  and 
perhaps  point  up  where  attitudes  and  facilities  differ  from  those  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  government  run  Institution.  In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  again  that  the  school  can  select  their  admissions  while  the 
Alberta  Institution  cannot.  At  the  moment  there  are  four  Juvenile  Offend¬ 
ers  Branch  wards  in  the  school. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  school  is: 

"The  school  provides  and  maintains  through  social 
and  educational  services  an  integrated  program  of  spiritual, 
emotional  and  social  re-education  and  rehabilitation,  prep¬ 
aring  the  girls  for  a  more  satisfying,  socially  useful  role 
in  the  community.  The  school  aims  to  provide  reality  exper¬ 
iences  in  which  the  girls  are  helped  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  limits  through  relationships  with  understanding 
and  accepting  trained  adults." 
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A  pre-placement  conference  is  held  with  the  referring  agency,  regular 
monthly  meetings  between  the  school  and  the  agency  are  desired  and  case 
work  is  expected  to  be  carried  out  with  the  child's  own  family  or  with  the 
chosen  foster  home  if  the  girl  is  a  government  ward.  A  final  conference  is 
called  at  least  one  month  before  the  discharge  of  each  girl  to  complete 
plans  for  the  girl’s  release.  The  services  provided  include  a  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Department  with  a  full  time  male  supervisor  with  Master  of  Social  Work 
qualifications,  one  male  social  worker  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  and 
part  of  his  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  Degree,  one  Sister  with  a  Master  of 
Social  Work  Degree  and  education  degrees  and  a  Senior  Supervisor  who  has 
long  practical  social  work  experience  and  a  diploma  of  social  work.  In 
addition,  a  consultant  psychologist,  consultant  psychiatrist  and  visiting 
woman  doctor  all  take  part  in  case  conferences  with  the  members  of  the  Social 
Services  Department  and  the  social  workers  of  the  referring  agency. 

The  main  building  is  a  security  area,  in  which  close  supervision  is 
possible  and  is  the  starting  point  where  girls  remain  until  adjudged  ready 
for  the  completely  open  setting  of  the  cottages.  The  description  of  the 
programme  for  the  girls  is  a.s  follows : 

"The  School  maintains  a  carefully  planned  program 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  girl’s-  spiritual,  emotional, 
intellectual  and  social  needs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
supporting  the  girl's  weaknesses  through  understanding  and 
acceptance;  on  encouraging  her  strength  and  interests;  on 
helping  her  to  make  small  decisions  on  her  own  and  on  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  degree  of  responsibility.  Through  the 
experience  of  daily  life  in  a  guided  group  atmosphere,  the 
girl,  through  professional  help  designed  to  strengthen  her 
capacity  for  human  relationships  and  her  capacity,  for  self- 
awareness  and  reality  appreciation,  is,  step  by  step,  prepared 
for  her  return  to  life  in  the  community." 

The  School  which  was  previously  a  registered  private  school  but  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Edmonton  Separate  School  Board  teaches 


grades  7  to  11. 
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Ten  girls  from  the  School  attend  other  educational  facilities  in  the 
community;  public  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  Alberta  College.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  institution  to  make  as  much  use  of  community  facilities  as 
possible  to  avoid  increasing  the  sense  of  isolation  and  "difference"  which 
so  many  of  these  children  experience.  Other  activities  which  take  gir]s  out 
to  educational  or  recreational  facilities  are  encouraged  where  possible. 

The  reverse  movement  of  community  groups  into  the  institution  is  encourage, 
for  example  St.  John's  Ambulance  courses  and  an  annual  fashion  show. 

The  staff  within  the  school  have  an  in-service  training  programme  and 
make  use  of  continuing  education  seminars  where  applicable. 

Corporal  punishment  has  never  been  used  and  deprivation  of  canteen 
privileges  was  given  as  one  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  deprivation  used. 

The  School  is  a  bright  place  and  one  is  liable  to  be  almost  knocked 
over  by  the  tumbling,  talking  group  of  girls  coming  into  the  cottage  at 
lunch  time  from  the  school  rooms,  eager  to  tell  the  Sister,  their  house¬ 
mother,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  day. 

Although  only  four  girls  who  are  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch 
are  in  the  School  at  the  moment,  the  majority  of  the  other  girls  are  either 
permanent  or  temporary  government  wards  and  many  of  them  have  been  adjudged 
delinquent  by  the  juvenile  court  at  some  time. 

I  has  been  fascinating  for  the  writer  to  watch  the  steady  progress  and 
the  consistent  long  term  planning  that  has  gone  into  the  development  of  this 
school.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  duplicate  the  dedication  of 
the  Sisters  in  their  chosen  life's  work  but  their  practical  and  considered 
approach  toward  finding  a  solution  to  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  delinquency 
and  its  prevention,  deserves  consideration. 
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These  two  institutions  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  being  done  outside 
government  in  the  way  of  action  treatment  programmes  by  those  in  touch  with 
current  trends  in  therapy  for  children  in  need.,  be  they  neglected,  delin¬ 
quent  or  both . 

However,  these  homes  have  two  things  in  common  and  this  they  share 
with  the  two  government  institutions  which  we  have  described  in  greater 
detail . 

We  do  not  know  what  the  results  of  their  programmes  are  in  terms  of 
the  ultimate  protection  of  society.  We  do  not  know  what  the  results  a.re 
in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the  behaviour  and  developmental  patterns  of  the 
children  who  receive  care  in  any  of  the  institutions. 

This  is  where  government  must  finance  and  set  up  a  desperately  needed 
programme  of  inquiry  into  the  results  of  placement,  after  pre-placement 
assessment,  in  all  facilities  in  the  province.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
training  schools  in  Ontario  and  has  shed  great  light  on  the  particular  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  that  province.  Each  area  has  its  own  peculiar  needs,  and 
the  application  of  findings  from  other  countries  and  even  other  parts  of 
Canada,  are  not  necessarily  appropriate  in  Alberta. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  such  appraisal  is  not  enough. 

Follow-up  after  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  is 
also  needed.  No  matter  how  well  intended  a  plan  of  rehabilitation  may  be 
in  its  concept  and  execution,  its  ultimate  effect  for  both  society  and  the 
individual  can  only  be  judged  by  the  individual’s  subsequent  progress.  Such 
follow-up  should  be  conducted  in  the  fashion  of  a  scientific,  objective 
inquiry  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  facilities.  Information  concerning 
individuals  would  be  classified  as  confidential  and  free  from  scruti  ny  by 
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anyone  other  than  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  research  officers. 

What  gaps  appear  in  the  present  facilities  have  to  he  filled  and  here 

-\ 

a  very  careful  overall  appraisal  of  the  available  institutions  is  required. 

If  the  committals  to  the  two  government  institutions  are  analysed,  it  may 
well  be  that  a  very  small  maximum  security  facility  is  all  that  is  required 
for  the  predominantly  criminal  incorrigibles .  What  appears  to  be  needed  are 
graded  facilities  for  those  children  whose  delinquency  is  primarily  the  result 
of  deprivation.  It  is  beyond  the  ability  of  this  commission  to  do  more 
than  indicate  that  appraisal,  and  co-ordination  of  facilities  are  urgently 
needed.  While  this  is  being  done,  a  long  term  plan  can  be  drawn  up  so  that 
all  programmes  undertaken  are  made  subject  to  periodic  review  and  follow-up. 
Without  this  we  will  continue  to  spend  money  without  having  even  a  rudiment¬ 
ary  idea  of  what  we  are  getting  in  return. 


. 
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6.  AFTER  CARE  AND  HALF  WAY  HOUSES: 

Throughout  this  report  reference  has  "been  made  repeatedly  to  the 
problems  of  after  care  which  exist  and  which  must  be  resolved.  To  assist  in 
the  return  to  the  community  of  the  older  delinquent  discharged  from  an 
institution,  a  good  group  boarding  home  or  again  a  group  foster  home  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  writer  has  seen  many  girls  leaving  the  companionship  of  their 
peers  in  the  institutions  where  they  may  have  been  for  several  years,  espec¬ 
ially  if  they  happen  to  be  Indian  or  Metis.  These  girls  fear  return  to  the 
outside  world  and  are  lonely  and  usually  without  work.  Going  straight  to  a 
single  room  in  a  strange  hotel  or  hostel,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  soon 
seek  companionship  on  "the  drag",  where  they  may  see  a  familiar  face.  Off¬ 
icials  concerned  with  the  problems  of  Indian  and  Metis  girls  who  come  to 
the  cities  for  vocational  training  or  seeking  work,  are  likewise  most  dist¬ 
urbed  by  the  drift  towards  prostitution  of  the  lonely  girls  who  lack  the 
support  of  a  home  or  friends. 

It  is  advisable  that  pilot  projects  should  be  tried  to  find  what  type 
of  home  is  most  suitable  to  provide  the  support  these  young  people  require 
until  they  have  a  job  and  have  the  confidence  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  with  good  treatment  programmes  in  the  correct- 
ional  institutions,  graded  release  and  good  support  from  Probation  Officers, 
the  likelihood  of  recidivism  should  diminish.  She  has  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  after  care  has  to  be  made  statutory,  although  the  choice  of  Probation 
Officer  or  social  worker  to  provide  this  care  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to 
decide.  The  arrangement  should  be  flexible  to  allow  for  the  most  sensible 
use  of  available  professional  help  in  the  best  interests  of  the  juvenile,  but 
should  be  available  as  long  as  need  exists. 
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IX  SUMMARY: 


In  this  report  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  present  a  factual  picture 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Alberta,  the  procedures  followed  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  available.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  young 
people  in  our  province  is  rising  rapidly.  This  presents  problems  in  the 
provision  of  all  types  of  professional  services  -  in  health,  education,  social 
welfare  and  in  the  field  of  correction.  To  provide  specialized  services  the 
paramount  need  is  for  specialized  personnel.  These  people  are  scarce,  hence 
there  is  great  competition  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  their 
skills.  If  Alberta  is  to  meet  its  needs  for  such  personnel,  organizational 
problems  at  all  levels  must  be  tackled  first.  Policies  must  be  clearly 
defined.  Working  conditions,  including  salary  scales  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  made  attractive  enough  to  attract  the  best  personnel.  Un¬ 
trained  workers  of  good  potential  must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  acquire 
further  training  and  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  province.  The  suspicion  which 
exists  of  the  professional,  must  be  replaced  by  the  realization  that  his  skills 
provide  the  key  to  better  organization,  service  and  the  best  use  of  public 
and  private  funds.  Communication  at  all  levels  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
poor  as  has  co-ordination.  This  can  be  solved  if  all  those  concerned  in  the 
problem  of  delinquency  will  realize  that  not  one  of  them  can  function  without 
the  other,  that  their  services  are  complimentary,  that  nobody  alone  can  pro¬ 
vide  an  .answer  but  that  working  together  all  things  are  possible. 

In  the  list  of  recommendations  which  follows ,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  allocate  responsibility  at  the  appropriate  government  or  community  level. 

This  is  difficult  because  of  the  overlap  of  responsibility  but  should 
point  once  more  to  the  need  for  co-operative  action. 
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I  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  that  - 

1.  The  system  for  recording  police  and  court  statistics  at  a  provincial 
level  must  be  overhauled.  The  new  system  must  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
records  of  social  history,  sentencing,  recidivision,  etc.  ,  can  be  extracted 
by  computer,  and  used  to  elucidate  "causes"  of  delinquency  and  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  sentencing  and  treatment.  There  should  be  consultation  between 
the  provinces. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  establish  a  Central  Research  Council  in 
Delinquency.  This  is  very  well  described  in  the  Justice  Department  Committee' 
report  (recommendations  97,  98  and  99)  The  suggestion  that  this  should  be  a 
Federal  responsibility  is  endorsed,  but  it  does  not  remove  provincial 
responsibility  to  provide  suitable  personnel  and,  if  required,  funds  to  carry 
out  projects. 

3.  Evaluation  of  all  programmes  related  to  juveniles  at  a  provincial  level 
must  be  mandatory  and  perhaps  even  statutory. 

4.  Municipal  and  rural  areas  must  carry  out  an  appraisal  of  the  health, 
educational,  social  and  recreation  programms  provided  to  the  family  by 
both  government  and  private  agencies.  This  will  uncover  gaps  in  service  and 
must  encourage  co-ordination  and  streamlining  of  existing  services.  The 
Preventive  Welfare  Act  appears  the  likliest  vehicle  to  use  to  introduce  new 
services. 

5.  Local  health  units  should  be  encouraged  to  upgrade  their  para-medical 
personnel  so  that  they  are  capable  of  providing  instruction  in  good  child 
rearing  practices  family  mental  health  and  school  sex 

instruction.  They  should  be  able  to  participate  in  family  life  education 
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programmes.  Generous  training  grants  should  be  available  and  can  be  applied 
for  under  a  Health  Resources  Federal  Plan  and  also  the  National  Health  Grant 
Program.  Competitive  salaries  have  to  be  worked  out  -  with  provincial  or 
federal  assistance  where  indicated  -  to  make  this  a  reality. 

6.  Child  Guidance  Clinic  services  in  both  municipal  and  rural  areas  must  be 
expanded  and  a  realistic  all-out  effort  to  recruit  and  subsidize  staff  be 
initiated.  Periferal  Clinics  served  from  the  larger  centres  must  be  increased 
in  frequency  and  better  integrated  with  local  health  units,  and  their  staffs. 

Such  staff  outlined  in  recommendation  No.  5  could  provide  continuation  of 
service  after  the  consultant  team  leaves. 

7 .  Pupil  Personnel  Services  must  be  expanded  in  the  elementary  grades  in  those 
areas  where  such  services  exist.  Where  these  services  do  not  exist  -  mainly 

in  rural  areas  -  immediate  moves  must  be  taken  at  a  municipal  level  to  provide 
them.  Again,  salary  scales  and  training  grants  have  to  be  realistically  studied, 
and  financial  problems  solved.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  concept  of 
a  diagnostic,  therapeutic  team  for  Child  Guidance  Clinic  service  and  Pupil 
Personnel  Service  be  explored  in  order  to  utilize  skilled  personnel  to  the 
maxiumu  effect.  Although  priority  of  service  should  be  given  to  the  elementary 
school  age  group,  the  ultimate  recommendation  would  be  the  provision  of  adequate 
Pupil  Personnel  Services  through  all  school  grades. 

8.  Integration  of  Indian  and  Metis  children  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  speeded 
up  at  the  kindergarten  level  of  education.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  an  intensive 
survey  of  Indian  parents  to  discover  where  their  greatest  needs  lie  should 

be  undertaken.  This  is  presently  a  Federal  responsibility  but  here  the 
provincial  government  could  provide  additional  stimulus  to  get  action. 

9.  In  areas  where  the  Grade  I  entrants  are  disadvantaged  by  poverty  or 
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language  difference,  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  should 
be  established  either  by  private  agencies  or  municipal  governments.  Once 
again  funds  for  these  can  be  obtained  through  the  Preventive  Welfare  Act. 

10.  The  progressive  vocational  and  technical  programmes  at  present  being 
undertaken  by  Federal ,  Provincial  and  Municipal  authorities  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  expand  and  devise  means  of  upgrading  the  early  school  leaver  who 
has  only  a  Grade  VIII  to  Grade  X  education. 

11.  The  universities  and  colleges  should  re-examine  the  child-study  courses 
offered  for  prospective  elementary  school  teachers.  Such  courses  should  be 
of  high  calibre  so  that  teachers  have  a  better  understanding  of  child 
development  and  better  awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  exceptional  students. 

12.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  employment  of  teachers  aides  in  the 
elementary  grades  to  relieve  the  highly  qualified  elementary  teacher  of 
trivial  tasks  and  free  her  for  better  classroom  teaching. 

13.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  using  school  health  personnel  and 
Pupil  Personnel  staff  for  family  life  and  health  programmes  in  school. 
Similarly  lawyers  and  police  could  be  used  to  provide  simple  short  courses 
on  the  law  and  ethics  in  relation  to  the  individual,  his  family  and  his 
society. 

li+.  Family  life  education  and  pre-marital  instruction  programmes  should  be 
expanded  by  churches  and  other  interested  community  groups. 

15.  Means  of  using  detached  community  social  workers  should  be  explored  by 
private  agencies  and  municipalities. 

16.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  social  workers  in 
the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Department  so  that  adequate  supportive  case  work 
can  be  done  with  government  wards  and  foster  parents  before  crises  develop. 
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This  applies  equally  to  the  family  threatened  by  breakdown  who  are  in  receipt 
of  welfare  assistance. 

17 .  Communities  throughout  the  province  should  take  full  advantage  of  advisory 
services  available  through  the  Ministry  of  Youth  in  the  establishment  of 
recreational  and  other  programmes. 

18.  The  provincial  government  must  press  for  immediate  action  by  the  Federal 
government  for  the  repeal  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  and  the  passing  of 
new  legilation  which  would  enact  the  following  changes: 

(a)  A  uniform  age  throughout  Canada  for  juveniles  to  be  set  at 
17  years. 

(b)  Flexibility  for  sentencing  and  release  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 

J. 

juvenile  age  should  be  allowed  so  that  the  power  of  the  judge  to 
impose  sanctions  is  not  restricted  by  the  approaching  birthday 
and  mandatory  release  from  a  correctional  institution. 

(c)  The  present  statement  that  a  child  is  in  a  "state  of 
delinquency"  must  be  removed  from  the  statute. 

(d)  A  child  should  be  charged  with  a  specific  "offence"  as  a 
young  offender  if  this  same  offence  would  bring  a  criminal 
charge  in  adult  court. 

(e)  All  other  offences  should  be  charged  as  "violations"  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  Provincial  or  Municipal  statute. 

(f)  Only  in  the  case  of  "offences"  and  not  "violations"  should  it 
be  possible  to  commit  a  young  offender  to  a  closed  institution 
or  training  school  unless  special  circumstances  exist. 

(g)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  juvenile  courts  the 
power  to  set  up  traffic  sections  under  a  special  Court  officer 
(see  later  recommendations  for  Juvenile  Court.) 
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(h)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  using 
more  flexible  sanctions  in  certain  cases,  e.g.,  restitution 
for  property  damage,  within  the  terras  of  the  Act. 

(1)  Juvenile  records  for  offences  as  designated  above  should  be 
available  to  adult  courts. 

(j)  The  term  f' sexual  immorality"  should  be  removed  from  the  statue, 
and  •■any  other  form  of  vice"  clearly  specified. 

19.  There  must  be  an  immediate  overhaul  of  the  structure  and  policies  of  the 

Juvenile  Offenders  Branch  within  the  Dept,  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Director  will  have  responsibility  for: 

A.  A  very  senior  officer  must  be  appointed  as  Director  of  Juvenile  Corrections 
with  no  less  t\ an  a  M.S.W.,  and  wide  administrative  experience  in  the 
sphere  of  social,  municipal  or  governmental  planning.  This  post  should 
carry  a  high  salary  and  candidates  must  be  sought  throughout  Canada,  the 
tJ.S.A.  or  beyond. 

Probationary  services  -  as  at  present  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders 
and  Probation  Branch.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  change 
this  from  its  present  structure  but  it  would  be  a  suft-dividion  of 
the  branch  of  Juvenile  Corrections. 

All  juvenile  probationary  services  at  present  run  by  municipalities, 
this,  however,  must  be  delayed  until  the  department  is  restructured. 

The  proper  functioning,  staffing,  etc.,  of  the  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts. 

Control  of  the  two  juvenile  correctional  institutions  in 
existance  and  presently  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Correctional  Institutions.  The  supervision  of  the  institutions 
would  carry  enough  responsibility  to  have  this  as  a  major  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Branch. 

Planning  future  departmental  and  institutional  needs,  co¬ 
ordinating  government  services  with  federal  and  community 
services,  conducting  at  least  monthly  departmental  meetings 


B.  (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
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to  enable  proper  personal  communication  between 
senior  staff  and  encouraging  a  closer  contact  with 
concerned  community  citizen  groups. 

(f)  Drafting  a  revised  and  realistic  salary  scale  for  correctional 
officers,  and  probation  officers  in  the  department  having  regard 
to  the  onerous  nature  of  the  work. 

(g)  Instituting  a  vigorous  inservice  training  programme  for 
all  personnel,  a  generous  system  of  grants  and  compulsory 
attendance  at  workshops  and  seminars  organized  in  conjunction 
with  the  Technical  Institutes,  Junior  Colleges,  School  of 
Social  Service  or  the  Universities. 

(h)  Setting  up  a  departmental  reference  library  with  a  circulation 
list  of  city  and  rural  probation  officers.  Use  should  be  made 
of  pamphlets  and  ot»her  literature  from  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Ottawa,  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  the  U.S.A.,  The  Children’s  Bureau, 

U.S.  Dept.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  for  distribution  in  courts,  government 
offices  and  to  families  of  delinquents  in  care. 

(i)  Motivating  research  projects  apposite  to  the  department's 
problems,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Research  Institute 
envisaged  in  Recommendation  2  above. 

( j )  Supervision  of  statistical  recording  and  evaluation  as 
recommended  in  1  and  3  above. 

(k)  Appointment  of  adequately  trained  staff  at  all  levels. 

C.  Ill  The  problem  of  dual  wardship  should  be  resolved  immediately.  If  a  child 
is  a  ward  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and  commits  an  offence  for  which 
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he  Is  committed  to  a  correctional  institution,  his  Child  Welfare  wardship 
should  lapse  until  his  release  from  the  institution  when  it  will  continue  as 
directed  before  committal. ,  If  a  child  who  is  a  probationer  or  otherwise  in 
the  care  of  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections,  is  declared  to  be  a 
neglected  child  and  becomes  a  ward  of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
the  court  should  enable  the  probation  officer  concerned  to  deligate  or 
continue  case  work  in  whichever  way  is  deemed  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.  Supervision  after  release  from  a  correctional  institution  must  be 
made  statutory.  Where  a  child  is  not  a  Child  Welfare  Ward,  this  supervision 
should  be  carried  out  by  departmental  probation  officers  for  a  term  decided  by 

the  court  and  subject  to  review  and  report.  Where  the  child  is  a  Child 

) 

Welfare  Ward,  supervision  may  be  deligated  by  the  court  to  the  Child  Welfare 
officer  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  review.  Case  work  for  the  family 
by  appropriate  agencies  during  the  confinement  of  a  young  offender  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  mandatory  and  reportable  to  the  judge. 

D.  Until  such  time  as  a  suitable  director  can  be  appointed,  an  advisory 
planning  committee  should  be  established  immediately  to  erect  two  new 
correctional  institutions  for  boys,  one  near  Edmonton  and  the  other  near 
Calgary.  These  would  replace  the  juvenile  section  of  Bowden  as  quickly  as  is 
compatible  with  proper  reserach  in  planning,  programming  and  staff  recruitment 
The  specialists  who  will  be  planning  and  supervising  the  treatment  programmes 
must  be  on  the  advisory  committee  and  should  be  selected  from  vocational  and 
special  education  advisors,  university  psychologists  and  psychiartrists  with 
special  interests  in  child  or  adolescent  psychiatry  and  trained  social  workers 

E.  The  programme  of  education,  both  academic  and  vocational,  and  the  lack 

of  treatment  facilities  and  trained  staff  at  the  Alberta  Institution  for  Girls 


' 
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must  be  the  subject  of  immediate  review.  Changes  along  the  lines  indica¬ 
ted  in  the  main  body  of  this  report,  using  the  advisory  committee  en¬ 
visaged  in  D  must  be  instituted  at  once  and  senior  staff  must  be  recruit¬ 
ed  who  could  carry  out  a  full  programme  of  rehabilitation  -  educational, 
psychological  and  counselling.  Communication  with  the  court  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  reports  of  progress,  just  as  would  be  required  by  the  probation 
officer. 

20.  Calgary  juvenile  detachment  should  be  responsible  for  handling  and 
interrogating  all  complaints  against  juveniles.  To  this  end  the  detachment 
should  be  enlarged  and  include  a  reasonable  number  of  policewomen.  Un¬ 
iformity  of  police  procedure  must  be  established  at  the  municipal  level. 

21.  Detectives  and  policewomen  working  in  juvenile  detachments  throughout 
the  province  must  be  specially  selected  and  chances  or  promotion  within  the 
Juvenile  Division  should  not  be  diminished  by  remaining  there  permanently. 
No  police  officer,  man  or  woman,  who  dislikes  working  with  juveniles  should 
be  employed  in  this  division. 

22.  Police  training  programmes  for  all  staff  should  include  instruction 
in  the  basic  principles  of  handling  children  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
if  in-service  training  programmes  of  the  type  envisaged  for  correctional 
officers  could  be  shared  by  members  of  the  juvenile  detachments. 

23.  Consideration  should  be  given  (as  indicated  in  recommendation  13)  to 
using  more  senior  members  of  the  juvenile  police  detachments  in  school  law 
instruction  programmes.  The  more  personal  involvement  of  police  officers 
in  community  programmes  and  youth  activities  is  to  be  endorsed  and  it  is 
recommended  that  an  expansion  of  this  service  in  problem  areas  be  explored. 

24.  The  practice  of  interrogating  juveniles  at  school  should  be  discontin- 
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ued.  Leave  of  absence  can  be  requested  for  this  purpose  and  interrogation 

of  children  should  only  be  undertaken  in  the  presence  of  a  parent  or  other 
responsible  adult  capable  of  protecting  the  child’s  interest. 

25.  Detention  of  a  child  before  court  appearance  must  be  clearly  rest¬ 
ricted  to  those  who  are  very  likely  to  run  away  before  disposition  can  be 
made,  those  who  are  likely  to  commit  further  offences  of  a  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  or  the  community  and  children  who  have  to  be  held  for  another 
jurisdiction.  Children  whose  parents  reject  them  or  whose  inability  to 

be  responsible  for  them  is  clear,  should  preferrably  be  placed  in  a  Child¬ 
ren’s  Shelter. 

26.  The  child  should  appear  in  court  the  next  day  to  have  a  plea  heard, 
at  which  time  a  remand  can  be  arranged  to  detention  or  home,  as  the  court 
decides . 

27.  The  fact  that  bail  can  be  arranged  for  a  child,  should  be  more  widely 
known. 

28.  If  children  are  remanded  back  to  detention  so  that  social  histories 
and  other  information  can  be  collected  for  presentence  reports,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  expedite  the  accumulation  of  such  information.  If 
a  social  worker  discovers  that  opinions  of  specialists  not  named  at  the 
initial  remand  may  be  required,  he  must  return  to  the  judge  for  direction 
so  that  undue  delay  is  avoided. 

29.  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch,  the  Dep¬ 
artment  of  Education  and  City  Social  Service  departments  should  hold  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  use  of  detention  for  truancy. 

30.  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  should  be  appointed  from  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  but  of  equal  importance  appointees  should  have  demonstrated  the 
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special  skills  which  are  required  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  youth 
in  a  complex  social  structure.  They  should  be  paid  more  generously  than 
at  present,  and  given  leave  of  absence  to  attend  some  of  the  excellent 
courses  run  on  this  continent.  Travel  grants  should  be  available  for 
attendance  at  such  national  and  international  conferences  and  attendance 
at  these  conferences  should  be  official  policy. 

31.  There  must  be  a  clear  statement  to  the  parents  and  young  offender 
(as  defined  in  recommendation  19(d)  that  he  is  entitled  to  retain  counsel 
and  inability  to  pay  for  counsel  must  be  no  barrier.  There  must  be  no 
pressure  applied  to  discourage  the  employment  of  counsel. 

32.  The  Bar  Association  should  undertake  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
legal  profession  towards  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  Juvenile  Court  and 
undergraduate  students  in  law  must  be  instructed  in  the  peculiar  problems 
of  this  type  of  work. 

33.  The  police  and  probation  officers  in  the  larger  centres  should  be 
replaced  as  prosecutors  by  court  prosecutors  and  there  must  be  a  uniform 
procedure  throughout  the  province. 

34.  The  institution  of  circuits  for  Juvenile  Court  judges  should  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

35.  Consideration  should  be  given  for  the  hearing  of  violations,  including 
traffic  violations  of  a  minor  nature,  by  a  specially  designated  court 
officer,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

36.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  changing  the  statutes  to  allow  for 
work  restitution  and  other  measures. 

37.  Probationary  services  at  a  municipal  and  provincial  level  must  be 
expanded  and  salary  scales  revised. 
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38.  The  inter-departmental  meetings  at  present  held  in  Edmonton  between 
the  Judges,  Juvenile  Investigation  Branch  and  social  workers  are  to  be 
endorsed  but  should  be  expanded  to  include  members  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders 
Branch. 

39.  Consultations  must  be  held  between  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch,  Child  Welfare  Department  and  City  Social 
Services  in  Edmonton  to  find  a  solution  to  the  provision  of  consultative 
psychiatric  assessment  and  treatment  services  to  the  courts,  child  welfare 
wards  and  juvenile  delinquents. 

40.  Small  group  homes  for  juvenile  probationers  should  be  set  up  outside 
the  main  centres  to  strengthen  probationary  services  outside  the  cities 
and  provide  an  alternative  to  institutional  committal. 

41.  Similar  group  homes  or  half  way  houses  are  required  for  older  adol¬ 
escents  with  unsatisfactory  homes,  when  they  are  discharged  from  correct¬ 
ional  institutions. 

42.  Discussions  should  be  held  and  legislative  changes  made  to  permit  the 
sharing  of  facilities  provided  by  the  Child  Welfare  Department  for  their 
wards  by  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections.  This  must  be  reciprocal  and 
provide  no  excuse  for  inadequate  provisions  by  the  Department  of  Corr¬ 


ections  . 
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O.c.  1792/66 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


Edmonton,  Tuesday,  September  27th,  1966. 

The  Executive  Council  has  had  under  consideration  the 
report  of  the  Honourable  the  Attorney  General,  dated  September 
26th,  1966,  stating  that: 

WHEREAS  at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

Province  of  Alberta  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"WHEREAS,  the  number  of  violations  of  the  law  by 
our  youth  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 

WHEREAS,  present  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
crime  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  in  coping  with  the 
problem, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  this  Legislative 
Assembly  request  the  Government  to  conduct  special 
studies  of  ways  and  means  of  dealing  more  effectively 
with  law  violation  by  the  youth  of  the  Province."; 

and 

WHEREAS  in  order  to  carry  out  the  resolution  it  is 
expedient  and  in  the  public  interest  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into 
the  matters  hereinafter  set  out: 

THEREFORE,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Executive  Council  advises  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  The  Public  Inquiries 
Act,  hereby  appoints  - 

FRANCIS  HUGH  QUIGLEY,  Q.C.,  Magistrate  of  the  City 
of  Calgary; 

FREDERICK  KENNEDY,  City  of  Calgary;  anc. 

JEAN  CLYNE  NELSON,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.R.C.P. (E, , 

D  .C  .11 . ,  Cert.  Paed.,  R.C.P.S.(C),  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton, 

as  commissioners,  and  designates  the  said  FRANCIS  HUGH  QUIGLEY,  Q.©., 


as  Chairman,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  - 
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(a)  the  nature  and  scope  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Alberta, 

(b)  the  basic  causes  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem, 

(c)  what  is  presently  being  done  in  curbing  juvenile 
delinquency  and  preventive  measures  undertaken  in 
this  field, 

(d)  the  steps  and  action  that  should  be  taken  to  improve 
preventive  procedures  for  curbing  the  problem,  and 

(e)  the  steps  and  action  that  should  be  taken  to  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delinquents, 

and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  as 
the  said  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  deem  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  further  advises,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  in  Council  hereby  declares  the  said  matters  to  be 
of  public  concern. 


« 

CHART  II 


STUDY  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT,  BETWEEN  GRADES  I  AND  10, 
OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  POPULATION*  BY  AVERAGE  GRADE  COMPLETED  AND  AGE  AT  COMPLETION, 

/  CANADA,  1964 


Etudes  des  progres  scolaires  el^mentaires  etsecondaires.de  la  ireA  laio6annee, 

DES  PENSIONNAI RES  DES  ECOLES  DE  PROTECTION,  SUIVANT  L'ANNEE  MOYENNE  TERM  1  NEE 
average  grade  completed  ET  L'AGE  A  LA  FIN  DE  CETTE  ANNlfE,  CANADA,  1964  average  grace  completed 
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Deputy  Attorney  General 
(Hart) 
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NOTE:  Only  Calgary  &  Edmonton  have  specialized  Probation  Officers.  Other  centres  mix  adult,  juvenile  and  Family  Court  case  loads. 
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CHART  VII  Proceedings  after  laying  of  a  Complaint  against  a  juvenile 


Dispbsitlon  by  Judge 
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TABLE  I. 


Number  of  Offences  committed  by  Individual  Juveniles 


(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Branch.) 


1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

MINOR  OFFENCES 

481 

581 

785 

MAJOR  OFFENCES 

2,459 

2,967 

2,255 

TOTALS 

2*940 

3,548 

3,040 

TABLE  II. 


OFFENCES  COMMITTED  BY  JUVENILES  ADMITTED  TO  THE  BOWDEN  INSTITUTION 


From  1st.  Jan.  1964  to  31 st  Dae.  1966 


1264 

19& 

1966 

TOTAL 

Possession  of  Offensive  Weapon 

C.C.C.82 

2 

2 

Sexual  Intercourse 

138 

1 

1 

2 

Indecent  Act 

158 

l 

1 

Disturbance 

160  (a) 

1 

l 

Bodily  Harm 

216  (a) 

1 

1 

2 

Unlawfully  Drive  a  Motor  Vehicle 

221  (4) 

Assault 

231 

1 

1 

1 

3 

)  ■ 

Assault  a  Peace  Officer 

232(2) (a) 

1 

1 

Theft 

280 

48 

41 

50 

139 

Armed  Robbery 

289 

1 

1 

2 

Break  and  Enter 

292(a) 

5 

5 

6 

16 

Break  and  Enter  and  Theft 

292(b) 

28 

16 

19 

63 

Possession 

296 

1 

2 

2 

5 

False  Pretence 

304 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Uttering  Forged  Document 

311 

2 

2 

Arson 

374(1) (b) 

1 

1 

2 

Wilful  Damage 

722 

4 

1 

5 

Liquor  Control  Act 

82(1) (b) 

2 

2 

Liquor  Control  Act 

87 

2 

2 

Failure  to  Attend  School 

1 

l 

Breach  of  Probation 

MMM 

— — 

2 

Totals 

92 

71 

94 

257 

. 

• 

. 

TABLE  XJ.I 


REASONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  ALBERTA  INSTITUTION  FOX  GIRLS. 

April  1,  1963  April  1,  1964  April 
to  to 

March  31,1964  March  31.1965  March 


Sexual  Inmorality  21 

Liquor  By-Law  14 

Theft  of  Auto  2 

Shoplifting  8 

Intoxication  4 

Breaking ,  Entering  U  Theft 
False  Pretences  5 

Vagrancy  4 

Theft  10 

Creating  Disturbance  2 

Assault  2 

Truancy  1 


Possession  of  Stolen  Property 
Forgery 

Attempted  Theft  of  Auto 
Traffic  By-Law  2 

Possession  of  Offensive  Weapon  2 

Damage  to  Property  2 

1 

80 


26 


4 
0 

5 
4 
4 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 


51 


1,  1965 

to 

19 

7 

4 
2 

5 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
4 
1 


l 


54 


Curfew  By-Law 


» 


TABLE  XV 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

IN  ALBERTA 

AGE 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

7 

- 

8 

4 

m 

9 

20 

2 

10 

28 

2 

11 

51 

2 

12 

119 

12 

13 

216 

24 

14 

402 

55 

15 

600 

98 

TOTAL 

1440 

195 

/%/y 


'ABLE  V 


TABLE  2.  Nature  of  Delinquencies,  by  Sex  and  Province  —  Continued  1964 


(A)  Appearances  before  the  Court  and  Results  (B)  Disposition  of  Cases 


(A) 

(B) 

Release  on 

probation 

Ad- 

Indefi- 

Liberte 

Fine 

Cor- 

Final 

Appeared 

journed 

Found- 

nitc 

surveillee 

or 

Train- 

poral 

disposi- 

before 

Dis- 

sine 

delin- 

Repri- 

deten- 

resti- 

Inc 

punish- 

Mental 

tion 

the  court 

missed 

d.e 

quent 

mand 

tion 

Super- 

tution 

school 

ment 

hospital 

suspended 

Delinquency 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

vision 

Care 

— 

— 

— 

Compa- 

Ren- 

Ajourne- 

Juges 

Repri- 

Deter,- 

of 

of 

Amende 

Ecole 

ChSti- 

KSpital 

Riple- 

rutions 

vois 

ments 

delin- 

mande 

tion 

court 

parents 

ou 

de  for- 

ment 

pour 

mer.t 

sine 

quants 

indeter- 

__ 

resti- 

mation 

cor- 

maladies 

definitif 

dte 

minee 

Surveil- 

Soins 

tution 

porel 

me.itales 

suspendu 

lance 

des 

du 

parents 

No. 

tribunal 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Boys  -  Garjons 


Alberta 


31 

Grand  total . 

1,506 

66 

1,440 

264 

5 

973 

i 

183 

13 

_ 

_ 

1 

32 

Criminal  Code  . 

1.274 

- 

58 

1,216 

195 

4 

933 

i 

69 

13 

- 

- 

1 

33 

Against  the  person  . 

27 

- 

1 

26 

10 

- 

14 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

.  - 

34 

Assault  causing  bodily  harm . 

7 

— 

— 

7 

2 

— 

4 

— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

35 

Common  assault  . 

13 

— 

— 

13 

8 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Indecent  assault  on  female  . 

7 

— 

1 

6 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— s 

— 

— 

37 

Against  property  with  violence . 

382 

- 

16 

366 

45 

2 

307 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Breaking  and  entering  a  place  . 

379 

— 

16 

363 

45 

2 

305 

- 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

39 

'  Robbery  . . 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

40 

Against  property  without  violence  . 

735 

- 

34 

701 

122 

1 

528 

i 

43 

5 

- 

- 

1 

41 

False  pretences  . 

8 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Fraud  and  corruption  . 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

43 

Having  In  possession . 

77 

— 

5 

72 

23 

— 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

Taking  m.v.  without  consent . 

47 

— 

1 

46 

6 

— 

34 

— 

6 

— 

—  . 

— 

1 

45 

Theft . 

364 

— 

18 

346 

55 

1 

254 

i 

33 

1 

— 

•  — 

— 

46 

Theft  of  automobile  . 

164 

— 

6 

158 

20 

— 

136 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

47 

Theft  of  bicycle  . . 

69 

-T 

4 

65 

17 

— 

47 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

Theft  from  mall . . . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

" 

1 

1 

Wilful  and  forbidden  acts  in  respect  of  ceruin 

100 

_ 

5 

95 

15 

- 

65 

- 

15 

- 

- 

property. 

2 

Arson  and  other  fires . 

6 

— 

6 

1 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

3 

Cruelty  to  animals  . 

3 

~  ' 

3 

1 

— 

2 

1 

I 

4 

False  alarm  of  fire . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

' 

i 

5 

Other  Interference  with  property  . 

90 

— 

5 

85 

13 

~ 

58 

14 

• 

Forgery  . 

13 

- 

i 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

— 

— 

7 

Other  . 

17 

- 

i 

16 

3 

1 

7 

- 

5 

— 

— 

8 

Attempt  to  commit  suicide  . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— • 

- 

i 

9 

Delinquencies  tending  to  corrupt  morals.  .. 

— 

1 

. 

\  __ 

10 

11 

Disorderly  conduct . 

Failing  to  stop  at  scene  of  accident . 

12 

2 

— 

i 

11 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Offensive  weapons . . . 

3 

3 

13 

Federal  Statutes . . 

6 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

| 

i 

14 

Indian  Act:  Other  . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

i 

i 

15 

Juvenile  Delinquents  Act:  Immorality . 

5 

5 

2 

■ 

1 

i 

16 

Provincial  Statutes  . 

71 

- 

4 

67 

13 

- 

14 

- 

40 

- 

- 

i 

i 

| 

17 

18 

Game  and  Fisheries  Act . 

Liquor  Control  Act:  Other . . . 

2 

30 

— 

— 

2 

30 

9 

- 

10 

- 

2 

11 

- 

- 

Highway  Traffic  Act: 

33 

30 

2 

27 

19 

Traffic:  Motor  vehicle  . 

~ 

3 

2 

i  _ 

20 

Trespass  Act  . — 

5 

l 

— 

i 

01 

— 

1 

1 

i 

22 

Municipal  By-laws  . 

155 

4 

151 

54 

1 

23 

- 

73 

- 

- 

1 

1  _ 

1 

i 

!  . 

23 

Traffic:  Motor  vehicle  . 

82 

- 

1 

81 

70 

21 

33 

17 

g 

— 

43 

30 

1  __ 

24 

Other  municipal  By-laws . 

73 

3 

_ 

1 

TABLE  VI 


TABLE  2.  Nature  of  Delinquencies,  by  Sex  and  Province  -  Continued  1964 

(A)  Appearances  before  the  Court  and  Results  (11)  Disposition  of  Cases 


(A) 

(B) 

/ 

Release  on 

— 

probation 

Ad- 

Indefi- 

Liberte 

Fir.e 

Final 

Appeared 

Journed 

Found 

nite 

surveillee 

or 

Train- 

disposi- 

before 

Dis- 

sine 

delin- 

Repri- 

deten- 

resil- 

ing 

Mental 

tion 

Delinquency 

the  court 

missed 

die 

quent 

mand 

tion 

Super- 

tution 

school 

hospital 

suspended  ' 

Compa- 

Ren- 

Ajourne- 

Jugees 

Repri- 

Deten- 

vision 

of 

Care 

of 

Amende 

£cole 

Hupital 

Rfcgle- 

rutions 

vois 

ments 

delin- 

mande 

tion 

court 

parents 

OL 

de  for- 

pour 

ment  j. 

sine 

quantes 

inrieter- 

res.i- 

mation 

maladies 

definitif  j 

die 

minee 

Surveil- 

Soins 

tution 

mentales 

suspendu 

* 

lance 

des 

1 

du 

parents 

1 

No. 

tribunal 

Girls  -  Filles 


3: 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 


Grand  total . 

Criminal  Code  . . . 

Against  the  person  . 

Assault  causing  bodily  harm . 

Common  assault  . 

Indecent  assault  on  female  . 

Against  property  with  violence . 

Breaking  and  entering  a  place  . 

Robbery  . 

Against  property  without  violence  . . 

False  pretences  . 

Fraud  and  corruption  . . . 

Having  in  possession . 

Taking  m.v.  without  consent . 

Theft . 

Theft  of  automobile  . 

Theft  of  bicycle  . ■. . 

Theft  from  mall  . 

Wilful  and  forbidden  acts  in  respect  of  certain 
property. 

Arson  and  other  fires . 

Cruelty  to  animals  . 

False  alarm  of  fire . 

Other  interference  with  property  . . 

Forgery  . . . 

Other  . 

Attempt  to  commit  suicide  . 

Delinquencies  tending  to  corrupt  morals.... 

Disorderly  conduct . 

Failing  to  stop  at  scene  of  accident . 

Offensive  weapons . 

Federal  Statutes . . . 

Indian  Act:  Other  . . . 

Juvenile  Delinquents  Act:  Immorality . 

Provincial  Statutes  . 

Game  and  Fisheries  Act  . 

Liquor  Control  Act:  Other . . . 

Highway  Traffic  Act: 

Traffic:  Motor  vehicle  . 

Trespass  Act  . . . . . . 

Truancy  . . . 

Municipal  By-laws  . 

Traffic:  Motor  vehicle  . 

Other  municipal  By-laws . . . 


. 


TABLE  VII. 


1964. 


TABLE  3.  Appearances  before  the  Court  and  Results  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  4,000  Population  and  Over, 

by  Sex  —  Concluded 


City  and  town 

CitS  et  ville 

Appeared 
before  the 
court 

Compa- 

rutions 

Dismissed 

Renvois 

Adjourned 
sine  die 

Ajournements 
sine  die 

Found 

delinquent 

JugSs 

delinquants 

Appeared 
before  the 
court 

Compa- 

rutions 

Dismissed 

Renvois 

Adjourned 
sine  die 

Ajournements 
sine  die 

Found 

delinquent 

JugSes 

dSlinquantes 

Boys  - 

Garmons 

Girls 

-  Filles 

Alberta 

Total  . 

1,  115 

47 

1.068 

139 

5 

134 

Bowness  . 

5 

■  5 

Camrose . 

2 

— 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

Calgary  . 

311 

— 

14 

297 

36 

_ 

1 

35 

Edmonton . 

614 

— 

26 

588 

72 

4 

68 

Grande  Prairie  . 

13 

- 

13 

- 

Jasper  Place  . 

26 

2 

24 

6 

$ 

Lethbridge . 

79 

1 

78 

ii 

H 

Medicine  Hat . 

32 

— 

2 

30 

12 

12 

Red  Deer  . 

31 

_ 

1 

30 

1 

1 

Wetaskiwin  . 

2 

— 

1 

1 

- 

)'  - 
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